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Smiles 


He smiles at someone, since you smiled, 


A smile is quite a funny thing; 

It wrinkles up your face, 

And when it’s gone you never find 
Its secret hiding place. 

But far more wonderful it is 

To see what smiles can do; 

You smile at one, he smiles at you, 
And so one smile makes two. 


And then that one smiles back, 

And that one smiles until in truth, 
You fail in keeping track. 

And since a smile can do great good 
By cheering hearts of care, 

Let’s smile and smile, and not forget 
That smiles go everywhere. 
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Spiritual Training 


N SPITE of the fact that this is often called an “age of irreligion,” that churches are 

said to be emptying and Sunday Schools are unattended, while fifty per cent of 

the people of this country have no religious affiliation whatever, there is neverthe- 
less a vast and profound interest in the things of the spirit. Periodicals of tremendous 
circulation, whose business it is to give the people what they want, are conducting 
symposiums on “What I believe,” “Where do we go when we die?” and kindred 
subjects, and everywhere people are seeking, seeking, for that “life of God in the soul 
of man” which is the essence of religion. 

A few words on this matter, spoken as an introduction to Dr. Coe’s brilliant 
address on “The Spirit that Giveth Life,” at the National Convention in Atlanta in 
May, 1926, have been so completely misunderstood and misquoted that in response to 
many inquiries it has seemed advisable to take this opportunity to clarify them. ‘The 
statement was rather conspicuously featured by the press that the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers—or its presiding officer—was opposed to religious education 
for children. The fact was that the brief paper on the topic, “The Fourth Corner- 
stone” was considered to be such a strong plea for spiritual training that it was 
requested for publication by the Journal of Religious Education and has been quoted 
extensively for its “constructive attitude.” ‘The plea made was for more and better 
teaching of this fundamental subject, for trained instructors who might compare 
favor rably with those employed for secular schools; for “junior church” services which 
should appeal to and hold the interest of boys and girls; and finally and most urgent 
of all, for more activity on the part of the home and the church in this phase of child 
development which is surely their responsibility. 

There is a rapidly increasing tendency throughout the country to link up spiritual 
instruction with the public schools, on the ground that children respect the method 
and discipline of the secular system and will more readily accept religious teaching 
when it is more or less under that administration. On the other hand, there is much 
justifiable complaint from the teaching force that unless this instruction is planned 
ind carried out with judgment and reasonable consideration of the school curriculum, 
it results in serious loss to the pupil on the side of the regular school work. In some 
centers the weekday religious schools are arranged so that school is dismissed one day 
a week one hour earlier than the regular time and the children go directly to their 
classes in the church selected by their parents, while those who have no religious con- 
nections are at liberty to go home. ‘To this plan no objections are raised by teachers 
except that with two entire days and five additional afternoons remaining in which the 
home and the church may conduct the spiritual training of the children,.it seems unwise 
to further curtail the already too brief school year. This is a matter for adjustment 
between the two factors most concerned—the parents and the teachers. Where we 
believe that just complaint has been made is in the case of those centers which conduct 
the religious classes throughout the entire day, the children being sent out in relays 
from nine until three o ‘clock. In order to assure an hour of instruction, an hour and a 
half of school time must be lost, and the thread of the day’s work is completely broken. 
Especially in the lower grades the task of seeing that thirty or forty children are 
Wrapped up and unwrapped falls heavily upon the teacher, who is then left with a 
residue of her class, to fill as best she may the time until the return of the out-going 

scholars. No credit work can be given, since so few remain, nor ean credit be allowed 
‘or the religious training, since it is not standardized. If this system of dismissing the 
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children from school for religious instruction during school hours is to be promoted, 
it should be regulated. This, and this only, was the point noted in the address men- 
tioned and with this point it is believed that all who will give the matter fair considera- 
tion will agree. 

The objects of the National Congress as stated in its charter and by-laws include 
the promotion of Child Welfare through “home, school, church and community” and 
the securing to every child of “the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual education.” In order to be true to the standards we have set for ourselves the 
home and the church must assume and sustain their responsibility. Religion is not 
merely a subject for instruction, it is a way of living, of which the habits must be 
established in earliest childhood and must find expression through every experience 
while life shall last. When those who taught the letter of the law asked the Great 
“Teacher wherein they had earned his rebuke, he set forth their shortcomings and 
answered briefly! “These things should you have done and not left the others undone.” 
Let us not fail to give the children religious instruction but let us also see that they 


Yeceive spiritual training. Pp Rist Pomp ig | Se 





The Commissioner of Education Recommends 
the Extension of the Campaign to 
tverv School District 


ARENTS, educators, and health workers in 44 States have given emphasis 
to the importance of sending children to school free from remediable 
defects by cooperating in a campaign conducted by the National Con- 

gress of Parents and Teachers for two summers. 

The success of the 1926 campaign is evidenced in the 100 per cent 
increase in the number of States participating over the number in 1925 and in 
the correction of remediable defects in fifty per cent of the boys and girls 
examined. 

This is a legitimate field of service for Parent-Teacher Associations to 
occupy. It gives parents the inspiration they may need to insure, as far as 
possible, the happiness and success of tiieir children when they begin school. 

In order to make this campaign universal, a Parent- Teacher Association 
should be working in every school district during summer months with the 
co-operation of every health agency avaible. 

It is my hope that the effort now so well established in some communities 
may be extended to every school district and that the children in the United 
States may enter school unhampered by physical defects. 


et 


United States Commissioner of Education. 
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The home economics cottage at Brownwood, Texas, built in 1922, for $3,000.00, by the 


Carpentry Class of the school. Parent-Teacher Association assisted in furnishing this house. 


The Value of Home Economics Cottages 
to the Community 


BY LOUISE STANLEY 
Chief Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


CHOOL activities are being evaluated 
more and more in terms of the con- 
tribution they can make to the life 

of the whole community as well as to the 
individual children who may be in the 
classes. Home economics work has a 
special function here, since it deals with 
subject matter especially pertinent to the 
homemakers of the community. 

Modern education stresses the desirabil- 
ity of giving information at the time it is 
being needed in the solution of practical 
everyday problems. ‘The school girl has 
problems which home economics helps to 
solve, especially when the work is presented 
from the right point of view, but the 
homemakers are facing many times each 
day problems to which home economics has 
a contribution. The school is not func- 
tioning completely unless it places its 
resources so far as possible at the service of 
these women, as well as of the girls 
enrolled. 

The home economics cottage has grown 
up as the result of the feeling that the 
home economics work should be made just 
as practical as possible. While principles 
and processes in a laboratory kitchen carry 
over to a home environment, the labora- 


tories that are planned more nearly like the 
home itself leave a smaller gap to be 
bridged and, in addition, teach indirectly 
much which would be difficult to get over 
through abstract discussion. While the 
home economics cottage can be justified 
from the point of view of the school child 
and has a big educational contribution to 
make to this group, it is even more impor- 
tant in the teaching of adult women. 

Home equipment immediately draws 
and keeps their interest. The cottage 
should be planned and the equipment 
chosen with the idea of furnishing sugges- 
tions which are attainable to most of the 
women in the community. While sugges- 
tions should keep ahead, they should not be 
so far ahead as to be discouraging. Con- 
venient arrangement, rather than ideal, is 
the aim, since “ideal” presupposes a per- 
fect way of meeting a certain set of con- 
ditions. Conditions vary, and what would 
be ideal for one woman would not be for 
another. For this reason even in the 
cottage it is desirable to keep the arrange- 
ment flexible and change it from time to 
time. 

If the cottage is-to be of greatest value 
the women should have a feeling of partial 
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ownership in it. In fact, if this point of 
view is developed they would lend their 
interest in a much more direct way in plan- 
ning for it and, more important still in 
some cases, getting it. The cottage might 
well be looked upon as a social center for 
the women, and could serve as such with- 
out interfering with the school activities, 
provided, of course, it is planned with this 
in mind and perhaps extended somewhat 
to accommodate these interests. In the 
living room, which should be a part of 
such a cottage, the homemaking library 
will serve for the girls during school hours 
but will be equally available to the women, 
who would get in the habit of coming here 
to look up information which they need. 
This room might well serve for meetings 
of study groups and clubs, especially for 
the home economics sections. 

When clinics are started for pre-school 
children, the bedroom and bathroom would 
furnish a good consultation center whether 
the clinic is medical or mental, and their 
use would not interfere in any way with 
the function of these two rooms in the 
teaching of the girls. Having the children 
brought there for examination, with the 
opportunity it would afford for the girls to 
assist, would give the girls valuable train- 
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Food preparation in a kitchen equipped as a real home kitchen 
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ing, while the women in turn could be 
shown in the kitchen how to prepare food 
for children and given help in planning 
menus. 

If the home demonstration agent could 
have an office here it would be of mutual 
advantage and would contribute toward a 
type of co-operation which should be built 
up in every community. The cottage 
could serve as a place for the demonstra- 
tion of any new piece of equipment. A 
committee might be appointed to examine 
and test such equipment in order to deter- 
mine whether they think it should be so 
exhibited. The cottage might very well 
be turned over at times to representatives 
of trade organizations working together 
for the demonstration of their own mater- 
ial, such programs being under the censor- 
ship and control of the trained home econ- 
omics people represented in the community. 
Such a plan would counteract the tendency 
for certain interests to exploit the home- 
maker in their zeal for selling their own 
equipment, and would help promote a 
feeling of confidence between the trade 
interests of the community and the women, 
particularly in those. businesses which must 
deal directly with her. The banks might 
co-operate by having an adviser on budgets 
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stationed here at 
times. Such a serv- 
ice might be fi- 
nanced in the 
smaller = communi- 
ties by a state bank- 
ing organization. 
The _ possibilities 
are great. By 
centralizing, not 
only would _ better 
conditions. be 
brought to all these 
various agancies, but 
the work of the 
school would be 


dents are allowed 
to participate. The 
work would become 
more functional and 
interesting and 
would take on much 
more of a commun- 
ity aspect than it has 
at the present time. 
The more this cen- 
tralizing plan can 
be carried out the 
more will home eco- 
nomics contribute to 
the life of the com- 
munity and enrich 


; : the outside life of 
Consultation to the mutual advantage of the ae 
home economics teacher and the homemaker gir S$ in the school. 





strengthened to the 
extent that the stu- 


Greetings trom the Home Economics Committee 


BY JULIA O. NEWTON, 


Chairman, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


opay there is great unanimity of opinion that the ideals 

and standards of the home are largely responsible for the 

kind of boys and girls who go out from that home to 
take their places as members of the community. The church, 
the school, the community are secondary, though important 
factors in the development of the best type of citizenship. 

The Home Economics Committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is endeavoring to create in the 
minds of men and women the feeling that homemaking is a 
profession, that those now in that profession must keep on 
studying if they wish to rank high in successful achievements 
and that opportunity for training in the profession of home- 
making shall be made available to the young people of today who will be the 
homemakers of tomorrow. 

Two women, the Misses Julia and Nannie Nelson, who were studying Home 
Management with the Specialist from the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
Minnesota University, expressed their ideals in what we now call The Minnesota 
Home Makers’ Creed. We should do well to adopt it as our Creed: * 

“To have faith in the American Home. ‘To make our own homes existing 
examples of thrift, of unselfishness, and of only that which is sweet and sincere in 
human lives. ‘To help make our communities extensions of such homes. 

“To have faith in the American Boy and Girl. ‘To strive to create a general home 
and community environment which will tend to produce pure, warm-hearted boys and 
girls with vigorous bodies and active minds. 

“To have faith in ourselves, to know that we are the builders of our own lives. To 
be willing to do the work and pay the cost in order to have our dreams and our visions 
realized. To make the thoughts we think, the words we speak, and the acts we do, an 
influence for good in our homes and among our fellow men. 

“This is the creed of the home-makers and the home-builders of today.” 
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The Slow Club 


BY MARY L. LANGWORTHY 


National Chairman, Committee on High Schools 





The Slow Club idea is moving so swiftly from 
its birthplace in Philadelphia that the National 
Committee on High Schools has asked for space 
in this issue of the magazine to tell about it. 
We are indebted to Mr. George Kearney, “Slow 
Club” Editor of the Philadelphia “Evening 
Bulletin” for the following clear and attractive 
description of the movement’s genesis. 

Parent-teacher officers will do well to study 
the plan and suggest—only suggest—it to the 
young people of the community. Six or seven 
Slow Clubs have already organized themselves 
in Chicago, while Denver and other cities are 








Mrs. B. F. Langworthy. 


contemplating the same action. 








1. What the Slow Club of America is. 

The Slow Club is a non-profit making, 
non-sectarian club for young people who 
are “weary of the wild parties of a Jazz 
Mad Age.” It is composed of both sexes, 
and its stated object is to “gather into one 
organization young people who feel that 
they have not had an opportunity to make 
the friends they would like to have; to 
provide that opportunity through cultural 


and recreational activities, and to help 
them to develop, thereby, into better 
citizens.” 


It is regarded as the property of the 
young people of America. The name has 
been registered at the U. S. Patent office, 
and is held in trusteeship by the Bulletin 
Co., of Philadelphia, the newspaper in 
whose Ethical Column it originated. 

It was suggested by Miss Rose Marie 
Carney, of Philadelphia, in a letter to the 
Bulletin in which she suggested a club for 
“people who do not go to extremes in any- 
thing.” Her letter was in answer to a 
letter from Isadore (“Dusty’’) Kirschner, 
also of Philadelphia, who asked the readers 
whether he was “dead” or ‘‘slow” because 
he could not meet the proper sort of girls 
in these “wild times.” 

The first meeting was held in the Had- 





dington Public Library, Philadelphia, on 
December 1, 1926, and, at this writing, 
twenty-five chapters have been organized 
in many sections of Philadelphia, surround- 
ing towns and cities. There are 139 
separate clubs within these 25 chapters, 
embracing such activities as dramatics, 
debating, hiking, girls’ and boys’ athletics, 
glee clubs, camera, horseback riding, 
literary, “Know Your City,” chess, danc- 
ing (folk and social) etc. 

They meet in public auditoriums such as 
libraries, recreation centers, Y.M.C.A.’s 
Y.W.C.A.’s, Y.M. & Y.W.H.A.’s and 
women’s clubs’ auditoriums. They ally 
themselves with existing social agencies and 
do not countenance meetings in private 
homes or unauthorized clubs. 

The letters to the Ethical Column of the 
Evening Bulletin inspiring this movement 
are as follows: 

The first note, signed “Dusty” appeared 
on October 30th. It read: 

Editor of the Evening Bulletin. 

Sir: I would like to know how the 
young fellow stands socially in these so- 
called “wild days.” I am one who is pass- 
ing in looks, athletically inclined, and said 
to have a pleasing personality, and have 
plenty of boy friends but few of the fairer 
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sex. Because I can’t dance, and although 
I dress well, I can’t be extremely collegiate, 
nor talk nonsense as some of the so-called 
popular fellows do, but does this say I’m 
“dead” or “slow?” If this is true, is that 
why I have so few girl friends? 1 wish 
your readers would enlighten me. 
Dusty. 

This was followed on November 5th by 
one signed “Rose Marie.” 

Sir: Let me say to “Dusty,” who is 
considered “too slow” I consider your sen- 
timents to be very sensible. I'll tell you 
how the average fellow, such as you des- 
cribe, stands in my opinion. He is some- 
one to be admired, and that is really saying 
a great deal in what you term these “wild 
times.” Wouldn’t it be lovely if we could 
start a club of just such persons—those 
who do not go to extremes in everything? 
What shall we call it? pow. Marie. 


The first meeting of the club was 
announced in the Ethical Column of The 
Bulletin on December 1, and since that 
time this newspaper has received a flood of 
letters discussing all phases of the move- 
ment. The Bulletin runs a daily news 
article on the events, past and future, and 
a representative of the Bulletin is sent to 
all organization meetings to assure the 
young people that the newspaper does not 
assert a proprietorship over the Club, nor 
does it promote them except to give them 
the necessary announcements of meetings. 

2. How to Organize a Slow Club. 

Enlist the co-operation of a local news- 
paper; if possible asking them to assign a 
reporter with a social service point of view 
to follow the development of the move- 
ment. 

Secure a large hall for an organization 
meeting, announced in time to permit the 
newspaper to give notice of the date, place, 
et. 

Select a presentable young person, either 
boy or girl, as a temporary chairman, with 
a temporary executive committee to aid 
him or her in preparing an interesting pro- 
gram. 

Arrange for speakers popular with 
young people but do not overload the pro- 
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gram with didactic speeches. Be sure and 
ask the president or the secretary of the 
organization controlling the hall engaged 
to speak a few words of welcome. 

Devote the latter part of the program to 
the organization meeting. If possible, elect 
a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, treas- 
urer and an executive committee from the 
floor who will understand that they will 
serve only until the club gets past its organ- 
ization period. 

If the organization meeting is city-wide, 
divide groups living in scattered sections 
of the city to form nuclii of other chapters. 

Separate the chapters into activity clubs, 
making a special effort to form an orches- 
tra of non-professional talent to play at 
future meetings and dances. Select tem- 
porary chairmen for each of these groups 
and start them going immediately. Ask 
the dramatic group to prepare a skit, 
minstrel show, play, etc., and provide for 
non-professional music and entertainment 
for the next meeting. 

Announce the next meeting night, if 
possible one week later in the same place at 
the same time. 

Close the organization meeting with a 
“Get Acquainted Dance” and, if necessary, 
have a leader for group games for those 
who do not dance. 

Invite older people to the meetings and 
enlist their co-operation and advice. 

3. How to Run a Slow Club. 

The success of these clubs depends on 
the varied activities developed. Clubs will 
not exist on sociability alone and experience 
has proved that dancing is not the only 
interest of the young people. 

Heavy-handed supervision spoils the 
initiative of young people. Groups should 
be allowed to work out their own programs. 
In cases of dramatics, dance clubs, debat- 
ing groups, etc., a competent instructor 
might be engaged at a minimum sum. 
These instructors should be selected care- 
fully for their knowledge of young people 
and their whole-hearted interest in the 
Slow Club. Heads of elocution and dance 
schools, looking for recruits for their busi- 
nesses, should be discouraged as they drain 
off the membership for selfish purposes. 
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Discourage the use of professional orches- 
tras after the organization meeting. 

Plan for a large membership and dis- 
courage sectarian lines, although if any one 
group of a particular religious faith wishes 
to organize, such chapters may be allowed 
to organize provided that they do not 
exclude persons of other religious denomin- 
ations. 

When the movement becomes city-wide 
form a city-wide executive committee com- 
posed of the chairman and vice-chairman 
of each chapter. This committee functions 
best as a clearing house for new ideas, for 
arrangement of inter-chapter debates, ath- 
letic events and larger events such as 
pageants, etc. 

Keep the cost to members nominal. Most 
of the chapters in Philadelphia charge 
$1.00 initiation fee and 50 cents a month. 
Each chapter manages its own financial 
affairs. There is no necessity for city-wide 
or national assessments. 

4. How to Perpetuate the Clubs. 

Plan programs ahead. Spring novel 
ideas for each meeting and keep events 
moving. Encourage talent from within 
Chapters. Discourage long-winded speeches. 

Hold recreation play nights. Give cake 
walks, box socials, distribute balloons, lolli- 
pops, favors, hold ice cream parties, pie- 
eating contests, “doggie roasts,” hikes to 
historic points, nature jaunts, etc. 
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Keep meetings on a high plane but avoid 
a “goody-goody” attitude. Encourage 
clean-minded fun and discourage extreme 
types of dancing. Folk dances are popular. 
“Paul Jones” gets them acquainted. 

Get a good book on group play. “Wagon 
Broke Down,” and circular tugs of war, 
unique gymnastic stunts always go well if 
not overdone. 

A “Parents’ Night” enlists the co-opera- 
tion of home folks, and early closing hours, 
say eleven o’clock, pleases parents. 

An advisory committee of leaders in the 
community, men and women, should be 
developed which will act as a co-operative 
body and not as a stern directing force. 

Keep newspapers advised as to future 
events and enlist their guidance. ‘They are 
invaluable to the movement. 

Why the Name of “Slow Club?” 

In the early history of the movement the 
name met with great opposition. It was 
thought it would recruit inferior groups. A 
city-wide poll was conducted and the 
young people decided to keep the name as 
it expressed their aim to get away from 
“fast living.” 

The name attracts the eye. It antago- 
nizes and then attracts. . 

Ultimately, when the movement becomes 
nation-wide, the name may be changed if 
the chapters throughout the nation can 
find a better title. 


A Forward Step 


HE Wheelock School in Boston has opened a course for the study of the organiza- 
tion, aims, and methods of the Parent-Teacher Association during the second 
semester of the year for the senior class. This course counts as one credit for 


graduation. 


The classes are held weekly and the lectures are given by the various officers and 


chairmen of committees of the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association. 


Mrs. 


Edward C. Mason, a National Vice-President, took the first hour to give a survey of the 


history of the Mothers’ Congress and the 


Parent-Teacher Association and to explain 


the national organization. Other speakers are the two field secretaries who will show 


how to organize and conduct branches in rural communities. 


Chairmen of the com- 


mittees on Hygiene, Recreation, Music, Child Welfare, and Mental Hygiene are 
invited to speak on their special subjects as a part of the community responsibility of 
the P.-T. A. The lecture hours are followed by class discussions and the making and 
carrying out of typical programs for club meetings. 

It is hoped that this course may be a definite factor in extending the influence of 
the P.-T. A. through the creation of an active interest among the young women who 


are prospective teachers. 
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Forming a Boy Scout Troop of boys from the School for Crippled Children at Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Education of Crippled Children 


BY EDITH REEVES SOLENBERGER 
PART I 


HERE is no such thing as a cripple 

if the mind is right. A man is 

worth $100,000 a year—if he can 
make it honestly—above the neck, and per- 
haps may not be worth $1.50 per week 
below it.” So spoke Michael Dowling who 
had both feet and both hands amputated 
when he was 15 years old after being lost 
all night in the Minnesota blizzard of 
1880 when the temperature was 50 
degrees below zero. His story continues, 
‘It occurred to me that there was just one 
thing for me to do if I did not have any 
legs or arms, and that was to polish up the 
machinery above the neck.” 

Michael Dowling’s successful fight for 
an education led to a career as teacher, 
banker, and Speaker of the House in the 
Minnesota legislature, and to personal 
happiness with wife and children who, by 
his own testimony, “never thought of Dad 
as being subject to any misfortune or afflic- 
tion.” 

Michael Dowling could succeed without 
help. Indeed it is probable that he and 
some other physically handicapped men and 





women of unusual ability have reached 
even greater heights than they might have 
reached with perfect bodies. Every human 
being longs for the commendation and ad- 
miration of others; one who cannot hope 
for physical perfection may find in that 
very fact a spur to greater intellectual 
effort. 

This eagerness for education character- 
izes many of the crippled children in 
America, who number a quarter of a 
million or more according to exact surveys 
in some places and careful estimates for the 
rest of the country. But we cannot expect 
all of them to have Michael Dowling’s 
extraordinary mentality and __ initiative. 
Most of them became crippled at an earlier 
age than he. With some the impairment 
has resulted from disease which has 
reduced their general physical strength. 
The mental ability of crippled children, 
except for spastic paralysis cases, averages 
about the same as that of children who are 
not crippled, altho lowered vitality or 
long absence from. school may make the 
crippled child’s ability less easily recog- 
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nized. His use of his mind may also be 
hindered by emotional difficulties. He may 
be shy and unable to express himself freely 
because he has had little opportunity to 
associate with other children. Or he may 
have been a bit “spoiled” for hard effort 
at school by too much coddling at the 
hands of devoted parents who have robbed 
him of self-reliance. 

For crippled children, as for other chil- 
dren, there is no tonic like the give-and- 
take of life in the schoolroom and on the 
playground. Any child who is unable to 
go to school misses a great deal more than 
the instruction in academic subjects, valu- 
able as that is. Many of the emotional 
troubles, the ‘“‘queernesses” of a crippled 
child whom nobody, perhaps, has pre- 
viously treated quite naturally, fade away 
with amazing rapidity as he learns to live, 
to work, to play with other children. 

Many slightly crippled children have 
always attended school in regular classes 
with children not so handicapped. Others 
have received bedside or class instruction 
while they were resident patients in hos- 
pitals or convalescent hospitals. Complete 
schools are often maintained, sometimes with 
public school teachers and at the expense of 
the city in or near which the institution is 
located, even tho the hospital is private in 
other respects. The educational provisions 
are more liberal in the convalescent places 
where the period of stay is long, averaging 
several months and sometimes extending to 
several years. 

Very good educational work is done in 
state hospital schools supported exclusively 
for crippled children, in Minnesota, Mass- 
achusetts, Nebraska and New York and in 
general hospitals or children’s hospitals 
maintained at public expense in association 
with a number of State University Med- 
ical Schools, including those of Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin. The 
Shriners’ Hospitals for crippled children 
have school classes. 

But a large proportion, probably the 
majority, of crippled children represent a 
middle group who are too much crippled 
to go to ordinary school classes safely or 
who need treatment offered at a special 
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school, yet who no longer need care in a 
hospital or convalescent hospital. The 
proportion who can live at home during 
the major part of their treatment increases 
with the lessening of the number of cases 
of bone tuberculosis, which cannot be cared 
for properly in many homes. It is also 
increased by the splendid development of 
visiting nursing service which now goes into 
many homes, and by growth of medical in- 
spection and provision for corrective exer- 
cises and other treatments in the schools. 

In a few places boarding homes near 
clinics are used for crippled children from 
isolated or poor homes who would other- 
wise need longer hospital care. All these 
influences help to reduce the frequency of 
“institutionalizing” the children and give 
them more of the family home life which 
social workers and psychologists advise for 
children. 

Special day school classes for crippled 
children now permit increasing numbers of 
them to keep up with school work and con- 
tinue physical treatments while living in 
their own homes. The first day school for 
crippled children in America was opened in 
Boston in 1893 under private auspices. It 
offers academic work and trade training to 
about 125 pupils. Several other private 
schools, notably two in New York, 
followed, but nearly all except the Boston 
School are now supported largely by public 
funds. 

The first public day school or class for 
crippled children was opened in Chicago 
in 1899. It was soon followed by similar 
classes in New York, Cleveland, and 
Detroit, and in 1913 by classes in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. For a number of 
years no other places undertook the work. 
Then came a very rapid increase in the 
number until there are now about 50 cities 
in Amercia with such special classes for 
crippled children. Twenty-two cities and 
towns in Ohio are included in this number, 
one of them a town of 13,000 which has 
one class with 11 crippled children. 

In 1919 the Ohio Society for Crippled 
Children was organized and in rapid suc- 
cession societies in 28 other states and pro- 
vinces which form together the Interna- 
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tional Society for Crippled Children. 
These societies, composed in part of public 
officials and of surgeons, nurses, teachers, 
and other professional people, include a 
surprisingly large number of laymen, 
usually members of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 
or other luncheon or service clubs, with a 
smaller number of interested women. In 
a fewstates, notably 
Minnesota and 
California, mem- 
bers of the Parent- 
Teacher Associa- 
tions have been 
very active in help- 
ing to organize 
these State Socie- 
ties for Crippled 
Children. 

The State Socie- 
ties for Crippled 
Children have 
sponsored or are 
sponsoring legisla- 
tion in many states 
to insure both phys- 
ical treatment and 
education for such 
children. When these and occasional other 
requirements are met, any community or- 
ganizing the special classes can secure from 
state funds an amount per pupil in addition 
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to the usual amount given from state funds, 
of from $200 to $300. 

All these schools or groups of classes have 
or plan to have modern buildngs with sun 
and light, good elevator service or ramps un- 
less all rooms for the crippled children are 
ontheground floor. There are wide halls with 
hand-rails, no thresholds, adjustable or at 
least movable desks 
and seats and cots 
for rest periods. 
The transporta- 
tion, furnished by 
busses or taxis, is 
one of the major 
items of special ex- 
pense. Hot lunches 
and milk between 
meals are usually 
furnished free or at 
slight cost. 

As in any new 
educational de- 
velopment, various 
issues have arisen 
and been met in 
different ways in 
different cities. 
The limits of a magazine article do not 
permit detailed discussion of these problems, 
but some of the major ones will be pre- 
sented in another issue of the magazine. 


NOOO 
THE CRIPPLED CHILD 


“Destroy me not, O friend, I pray, 
With thy well-meaning sympathy: 
Give me no pity, but a place 
Where falls the sunlight on my face. 


“The race is to the swift, I know 
The battle to the strong; but Oh! 
Full recompense there is for each 


When Heaven itself is in our reach. 


“The widow’s gift of old was small, 
Yet was it counted more than all; 
*Tis what he does, not what he can, 
That proves the measure of the man. 


“And so, if thou wouldst have me strong, 
Dwell not on what is sad or wrong; 
*Tis not in marking how they fail 
That men find courage to prevail. 


“T ask no more than just the chance 
To match my will with circumstance 
With what I am in mind and heart 
To take my due and play my part. 


“God showeth me no special grace, 
Yield me my ‘place— 
The right to strive, and spare me, pray, 
Thy well-intentioned sympathy.” 


—HELENA COLEMAN. 
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The (ross ‘Roads 


BY LENNA lL. 


MEANES, M.D. 


Medical Director, Women’s Foundation for Health 


PART II 


SIGN POSTS 

OLLOWING October, therefore, the 

Foundation has been indicating gen- 

eral sign posts such as EXERCISE, POS- 
TURE, NUTRITION, RECREATION, and MEN- 
TAL HEALTH. A general knowledge of the 
fundamentals of each of these is quite as 
necessary to have, if one is to travel intelli- 
gently to health-positive, as knowledge of 
the mountains, rivers, and chief cities is 
necessary to travel from New York to San 
Francisco. 

The mountains, the rivers, the cities, are 
all included in our transcontinental tour ; no 
one who loves travel wants to leave any 
one of them out. No one who loves a life 
full of zest, full of rich experience, wants 
to leave out any of the things he must do 
to realize that life. Some of us may say: 

“My word! I haven't time to do all of 
that! Anyhow, I can’t think it is a good 
thing to give one’s self so much attention. 
One becomes self-centered.” 

Not at all. Some individuals may be- 
come self-centered in following part of the 
directions—but not if they follow al 
through to the end. No one can be self- 
centered who is soundly healthy. Self- 
centering is not consistent with an_ all- 
round healthy individual; it is, in fact, one 
of the ailments of a mind not positively 
healthy, a handicap—mind you—not a dis- 
ease ; just as headaches, indigestion, frequent 
colds, weariness, are handicaps detracting 
from our daily contributions to all good 
living. 

No, we can’t pass one sign post and en- 
ter into positive health; it is necessary to 
pass them al/. We cannot avoid any of 
them. Correct diet alone will not bring us 
into that desired land; neither will recrea- 
tion, nor the right mental attitude toward 
life. Each does its own part, and a mighty 
part, but all together, worked out intelli- 
gently to meet the needs set down on our 


chart, and all made a habit incorporated in 
our daily living until their following be- 
comes automatic—that is what tells the 
tale, 

After these things have become automatic 
—accepted in our day’s routine without 
protest—then we shall find that we spend 
no more time eating right than eating 
wrong; that while we take time from our 
work for exercise and recreation, our added 
output, after the exercise and recreation, 
justifies taking that time. All may become 
a matter of habit. A road may be ever so 
good, the country through which we travel 
ever so interesting, but if we are occupied 
with our machine all day long, we get noth- 
ing much but bad temper out of our trip; 
while if we accustom ourselves to looking 
after our engine at regular intervals, re- 
plenishing it with oil, water, and gas before 
its supply runs too low for easy running, 
certainly we save wear on the engine as well 
as mental disturbance and time for our- 
selves. With our health habits under 
proper control, we get the same results in 
daily living. Certainly an engine that re- 
sponds to the touch and purrs along a road 
is much more to be desired than one that 
coughs, jerks, sputters, and shows signs of 
balking completely. Which engine occu- 
pies us more—the first or the second? 
Which one leaves us free to look up and 
out to broader fields? 

And that ability to “look up and out” 
brings us to the last item which the Founda- 
tion boldly lists on its program as “Social 
Consciousness.” This is the last sign post 
to be passed before stepping out into full 
possession of health. As we said, no one 
can be truly healthy in mind and body who 
is still self-centered; soon his sensitiveness 
to his own importance brings discord, and 
discord reacts on the digestion! Neither 
can one be wholly healthy who centers en- 
tirely on his family. That narrows the 
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circle ; one becomes like the leading mule on 
the towpath of the old canals—aware of 
nothing except the towpath. The other 
members resent the monotony, resent the 
fact that they are but trailers, and discord 
enters the group, bringing loss of appetite, 
sleeplessness, weariness, and the individual 
suffers physically as well as mentally; the 
family loses its chance of happiness and 
prosperity in proportion to the loss of 
health in the individual member. 

Going still further, the normal man and 
woman have an interest in their neighbors 
and in their well-being, in their commu- 
nity and in world affairs. Anyone who 
stops to look back over the world’s history 
finds it a history of the family as part of 
the tribe, the tribe as part of the state, the 
state as part of the nation, and the nation as 
part of the world. ‘The bigger the outlook, 
the bigger the man—history says. The big- 
ger the outlook, the more tolerant the man. 
Tolerance means understanding and sym- 
pathy with one’s neighbors. And such tol- 
erance and sympathy brings the poise of 
mind which is necessary to real health. In- 
terest, tolerance, understanding, desire to 
share, are all elements in Social Conscious- 
ness. Social Consciousness is the final ex- 
pression of individual health positive. 





The pilgrim is still sitting at the cross 
roads, his map spread across his knees. On 
the margin are written the directions for his 
particular journey. He can hear his old 
friend, the doctor, say: 

“T’ve told you all I have to say. Life 
may hold little for you; it may hold just 
a middlin’ amount of satisfaction; it may 
hold years of red-blooded living—the sort 
that holds a challenge to anyone having 
high hearted courage. But it’s entirely up 
to you: I shall be here to advise, but no- 
body can work this matter of daily living 
out except yourself; if you fumble it—” 

And the doctor shrugged his fine old 
shoulders and showed him the way out. 

The pilgrim hated to disappoint that old 
friend. He hated to go back on himself, 
too, and that’s what it would look like if 
he didn’t give himself every chance he 
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could. He traced the line on the map rep- 
resenting the road from the rock where he 
was sitting to the shining table land, high 
up against the sky. The sign posts mark- 
ing that road were rather prosaic—EXER- 
CISE, NUTRITION, RECREATION, MENTAL 
HEALTH—but sign posts usually are dull 
things in themselves. It is what they lead 
to and from that make the adventure. 
Slowly he folded up the map, looked down 
the road along which he had come, looked 
on across the plains over which it continued 
to crawl to the flat grey horizon, and then 
turned to look at the sloping fork lifting up 
through a new land—promising what? 

Suddenly his head lifted, his back 
straightened, he stood straight on his own 
two feet, with a new gleam of real interest 
in his eyes. 

Which road did he take? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 


1. What is your definition of Positive 
Health? 

2. Why is a health examination of much 
more value than just a disease finding ex- 
amination ? 

3. What is the best argument for having 
a health examination periodically? 

4. Why is the Health Examination so 
heartily supported by those interested in the 
treatment of Cancer, Tuberculosis, and 
Heart Disease? 


5. Suppose you took a health examination 
and found yourself free from disease, what 
would you do next? 

6. Name at least four things to be in- 
cluded in a health program? 

7. Name the main essentials of a good 
diet list. 

8. What is meant by individual exer- 
cise? 

9. Why is recreation more necessary to- 
day than ever before in the world’s history ? 

10. What has been the most helpful ar- 
ticle of this series? Why? 

(The Women’s Foundation for Health 
will be glad to return its comment on any 
set of answers sent in to headquarters, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City.) 
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Every Mother a “Movie (Censor 


BY RUTH M. WALKER 









Mrs. Thomas Walker is president of the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
School of Observation and Practice, Philadelphia, and she has studied the motion 
picture from both these points of view. 








o that constantly increasing group 

of earnest mothers who are coming 

more and more to realize that it is ab- 
solutely essential in these days to give seri- 
ous, practical attention to the manifold pro- 
blems of child-rearing, a few words on the 
dangers and advantages of moving pictures 
for children may prove helpful. 

Wholesale condemmation is as useless as 
it is unjust for it frequently has no other 
result than to defeat its own ends. Nor can 
the “movies” with safety or gain be wholly 
disregarded or entirely forbidden. Like 
most negative processes, these get us no- 
where. What stand then, shall we, as 
parents, take on this question? 

First, let us clarify our ideas as to what 
moving pictures are. They are not, pri- 
marily, an art nor a philanthropy not pri- 
marily a means of uplift or education or 
even entertainment. ‘They are first, last 
and all the time a business, run by business 
men for the same purpose as any other 
business, namely, to make money. And 
what an industry it is! Mammoth in its 
scope, employing millions, entertaining and 
educating millions, expending millions and 
last but not least, earning millions! Who 
can think that such a power in the com- 
munity can be ignored? 

Let us consider first the “movies” from 
the standpoint of physical effect. We all 
know, of course, that growing children 
need normal, suitable activity in the fresh 
air far more than they need the artificial 
stimulation of unseasonable films which, 
of necessity, entail for too long a period the 
breathing of impure, germ-laden air, as 
well as eye-strain, cramped muscles, and 
considerable undesirable, excess, nervous 
excitement. Many a nightmare and many a 
restless night may be directly traced to 
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what was carried home to bed in the little 
mind from the thrilling evening perform- 
ance. 

Where there is little or no restraint 
upon the child’s attendance at_ the 
“movies,” these effects constitute a definite 
physical menace, which may certainly 
be much lessened by limiting the amount 
of time and the period of the day spent at 
the theatre and by constantly censoring the 
list of plays seen. 

Far more difficult to cope with, how- 
ever, is the effect of so many of the cur- 
rent pictures on characters and natures 
that are just forming. It is certainly a 
fact that we, for the most part, are devel- 
oping a different point of view toward 
many things. Nowadays most of us are 
convinced that “knowledge is power,” even 
more, that it is protection, and that “truth 
is beauty” or can be made beauty; but false, 
perverted, over-exaggerated information 
that cannot be properly assimilated has 
never failed to do harm. It is so pitifully 
easy to implant, so painfully difficult to up- 
root false values, unworthy ideals, hideous 
half-truths. 

Intelligent adults of mature mentality 
can form their own judgments, can sift and 
weigh, taking the gold and leaving the 
dross. They can tone down, with the 
drab of their own practical everyday 
experience, the too highly colored, and so 
stand a chance of being unharmed by the 
glaring unreality. This is not the case 
with children. 

Let us hope that it is true as has been 
claimed, that much of the drama of life as 
seen in the “movies” is for most children 
entirely without reaction. They, it is 
said, are simply bored because they are not 
at an-eage to understand. Who that has 
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ever tried conscientiously to answer a 
child’s eager and natural questions that 
will not be denied can feel sure of this? 

In any case, it seems to me impossible 
that a constant diet of what is unsuitable 
for the mind should not produce some form 
of mental indigestion just as surely as food 
not easily assimilated produces the same 
bodily disorder. 

The statement has been made that since 
attendance at the “movies” has become 
practically universal, there are no longer 
any children—instead, just. sophisticated 
worldly-wise young things, prematurely 
hard and blase. Yet there never were 
truer words written than these:—‘‘All 
things are by their season, seasoned.” We 
can give to our children no greater gift 
than the chance to develop normally “in 
season.” 

On the other hand, there is something, 
much in fact, to be said in favor of the 
films. The development of this industry 
to its present amazing proportions has been 
so rapid that it has naturally got “out of 
hand,” so to speak. Like most things of 
too speedy growth, it also leaves much to 
be desired but this fact should not blind us 
to the present good points of the moving 
picture or to its future good possibilities. 

A little thought will convince us that 
there must be something fundamentally sat- 
isfying in the “movies” as a mode of enter- 
tainment, else why are its patrons recruited 
from all ages and all classes and counted by 
the millions? Moreover, for those capable 
of discrimination, there is a wealth of 
beauty and interest and a very gold mine 
of information, if we but carry it away. 
Many of us are not aware of the meticul- 
ous care and intensive study that go to make 
the more important pictures historically 
and geographically accurate and correct in 
every minute detail. 

It is this possibility of fidelity to life and 
fact, coupled with the ability to produce 
very. lasting impressions that makes the 
moving picture an educational ally that our 
schools might use to good advantage. It 
has been proved that lessons like history 
and geography, for example, taught with 
films produce more vivid and _ lasting 
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results, not to mention less “wear and 
tear” on all concerned. Some schools and 
colleges quite evidently believe in the value 
of moving pictures as a teaching aid. Yale 
University has an established film service 
for educational purposes, and _ their 
splendid series, ““The Chronicles of Amer- 
ica” should be in more general use. The 
news series of the Fox Film Corporation is 
being developed along strictly educational 
lines and unquestionably has much to 
recommend it. : 

The motion picture is here to stay. It 
is a vital force, a “giant power” for good 
and evil in our community. Neither its 
menace nor its promise can be ignored by 
thinking people, for it is without a doubt 
shaping for our young people their ideas 
and ideals of art, literature, the stage, and 
what is most important of all, life in 
general. 

Consequently it behooves intelligent par- 
ents to seek the golden mean between shut- 
ting their children out from the reasonable 
enjoyment of one of the most marvelous 
and most entertaining of our modern in- 
ventions, and on the other hand, granting 
them unlimited and unsupervised indul- 
gence. Both of these courses are as unfair 
to the children as they are to the films. 

This is not a plea in behalf of the 
“movies.” It is a plea in behalf of the 
children, in the hope that parents may be 
aroused to make a more definite effort to 
have their children derive only good from 
the wonderful advantages of their day and 
generation. 

Here are a few practical suggestions for 
those who are interested. 

See the pictures your children see. “View 
them with a critic’s eye.” but take your 
sense of humor along with you. On ques- 
tions of morality, be as strict as you please, 
but in matters of taste, be as broadminded 
as you can. Remember the “movies” are 
for the world and it takes all sorts of 
people to make it. 

Let the manager know that you have 
come as the “movie censor” for your chil- 
dren. When you have developed a fair 
point of view based upon knowledge, give 
the manager your ideas and get his. Co- 
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operation always has the advantage over 
conflict. 

Ally yourself actively with the practical, 
broadminded organizations working for 
better films. 

And most important of all, support gen- 
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erously at the box-office and with your 
praise whatever is praiseworthy. 

We shall have the sort of pictures we 
want when it has been proved that they 
will pay. After all is said and done, it is 
the box-office that has the deciding vote. 


WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


FAMILY: 

“All Aboard” (Edna Murphy and Johnny 
Hines)—First National. 7. 

“Annie Laurie” (Lillian Gish and Creighton 
Hale)—Metro Goldwyn. 9. 

“Casey at the Bat” (Wallace Beery)—Para- 
mount. 6. 

“High Hat” (Mary Brian and Ben Lyon)— 
First National. 7. 

“Mother” (Belle Bennett and Crawford Kent) 
—R. C. Pictures, Inc. 7. 

“The Mysterious Rider’ (Jack Holt)—Para- 
mount. 7. 

“The Overland Stage’ (Ken Maynard and 
Kathleen Collins)—First National. 7. 

“Slide, Kelly, Slide” (Wm. Haines and Sally 
O’Neil)—Metro Goldwyn. 8. 

“White Flannels”’ (Louise Dresser and Jason 
Robards)—Warner Bros. 7. 


WESTERNS: 


“Broncho Twister’ (Tom Mix and Tony)— 
Fox. 6. 


“Whispering Sage” (Buck Jones)—Fox. 5. 


ADULT: 
“Afraid to Love” (Florence Vidor)—Para- 
mount. 7. 


“Blind Alleys” (Thomas Meighan and Greta 
Neissen). 6. 


“Children of Divorce” 
Einar Hansen). 7. 

“The Notorious Lady” (Lewis Stone and Bar- 
bara Bedford)—First National. 7. 


(Clara Bow and 


“The Price of Honor” (Malcolm MacGregor) 
—Columbia Pict. 6. 


“Tales of One Thousand and One Nights” 
(Natalie Kovenko)—Davis Dist. Co. 7. 
“Stark Love” (Story of 
taineers)—Paramount. 6. 


“White Gold” (Jetta Goudal)—Prod. Dist. 
Corp. 


southern moun- 


SHORT REELS, 
“The Barefoot Boy” (Whittier’s 
color)—Tiffany Picture. 1. 
“Fisherman’s Luck” (Colored picture)—Tif- 
fany Picture. 1. 
“The Ranger” 
Picture. 1. 


“Pathé Reviews” No 15, 16, 17. 


poem in 


(Colored Picture) Tiffany 


COMEDIES: 

“Felix the Cat Sees ’Em in Season” (Cartoon) 
—Educational Pict. 1. 

“Felix the Cat in Zoo Logic” 
Educational Pict. 1. 


“Will Rogers in London” 
Pathé. 


(Cartoon )— 


(Will Rogers)— 


SCENICS: 
“Bill and I went Fishing” 
trout)—American Cinema. 1. 


“The Isle in June” (Bahama Is. in color)— 
Tiffany Pictures. 1. 


“Rock Ribbed Maine” (Coast and forests)— 
Fox. ..1. 


(Fishing for 








A Motion Picture Booklet compiled by the National Chairman of Motion 
Pictures will be ready for distribution at the National Office, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., on or about May first. 

The booklet includes a cumulative list of pictures for entertainment and 
educational purposes; suggestions for committee work, which embody the present 
policies of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; the names of three 
books giving valuable information for those engaged in motion picture activities, 
and names and addresses of the most important film exchanges. 


Price—15 cents each 
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An Attractive Backyard Playground 


Home Recreation Ideas 


BY MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


HE backyard playground contest held 
by the Mothers’ Club of Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, offers suggestions for 
arousing Community interest in home play. 
This would be a practical project for a 
Parent-Teacher group to begin immediately. 

The Okmulgee contest extended through- 
out the summer, closing in October. 
Awards were made to the playground 
which had been most completely and ade- 
quately equipped for the needs of the family 
at a minimum expenditure of funds. Two 
awards were-offered, the first a ten dollar 
prize; the second a five dollar prize. The 
parent’s name or the name of the child 
could be entered in the contest and an in- 
dividual had the privilege of enrolling for 
the purpose of beginning a’ playground 
even when not desiring to compete for a 
prize. 

The prize-winning playground was 
equipped at a cost of only seven dollars, 
as the father did the construction work. 
The children of this family numbered six, 
ranging in age from three to seven years. 


The playground was open to all the young- 
sters of the neighborhood, who used it 
throughout the summer and well into the 
fall. 

The apparatus consisted of one combina- 
tion merry-go-round and teeter-totter; one 
sand pile with sand toys; one horizontal 
bar; one large swing; one baby swing ; two 
swings made from automobile tires; two 
benches; one pile of bricks which was used 
constantly; one trunk of old clothes which 
furnished material for imaginative play, 
and also provided the costumes for a play 
written by the children and presented in 
the back yard. A set of homemade golf 
sticks had been fashioned from branches of 
trees having the peculiar characteristics of 
different golf sticks. 

As no backyard is complete without pets, 
the children of this family were given a 
goat, which fitted nicely into the shafts of 
a wagon they had. Two dogs and a cat 
completed the animal family. Baseball 
equipment and boxing gloves were pro- 
vided for the older boys. 
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Increasingly recreation departments are 
stressing home play and are seeking the 
best methods of correlating the work of 
the playground and recreation center with 
informal play in the home. 

The Department of Recreation in Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, is one of the groups 
most interested in this movement. ‘The 
Department has issued a number of bul- 
letins and for years has had a large booth 
at the annual “Builders’ Show,” where it 
has demonstrated home play, exhibited 
equipment and passed out material on fa- 
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cilities and activities for backyard play, be- 
sides giving consultation on _ individual 
problems. 

Below is the home playground and rec- 
reation survey blank filled out by school 
children in Bloomington, Indiana, last 
year. The results of such a questionnaire 
ought to form a rather complete commen- 
tary on the play life of a community’s chil- 
dren and their recreation needs both at 
home and in the community. Association 
and Council Recreation Chairmen will find 
some program suggestions in it. 


HOME PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION SURVEY BLANK 


re ee er Gs +n. agbaes o0e PS sed cn +cabewes 
IR it dead sedis Ka-4 0s 600 ned GO4s «540 bd 4 eek OO ne ee eGR ee eds one bee 
Have you a playground in your backyard? Yes.............. > et Pete 
I A ROD TENT soko on on sw nee ehedhs 608s bike bes 6¥sc0Ghee 

Do you have a sand box? Yes.............e000 | eee TS AS TeEEEE ETT 


Do you have tools (hammer, saw, nails, scissors, needles, paste, etc.) with which you 


can build or make things? Yes.. 


? 


How often do you go fishing?.......... 


ceoeonee speeecvetveoner 


er ee eee ereee 


ee2e6eCGtn ene nees 


rene 


SCLOSCOCHER CH ORe CHOC HOKRSSECHSSEECC HBOS HCOH 86D 


Cer eneeeeraet © eer er ere ye ee Tena ree ok e 2 


C206 HOD HOOK ODODE OR OES OOOH 8 0149 G0 


O90 F 689202608 624 OCH 664 4729S D512 6 OQ™VEO RS 


$AOOR ADC OEe 44606 40 ES 


Ceeoeee COC CORES OCC OE ROCHE HEH SH SO OO 0 2.8 0:6 


eee eee eee eee eee eee e eee eree eee eeeeeee 


How often do you “go exploring,” that is go to places to which you have never been, 





like hills, rivers, fields, woods, lakes, cities?...........cccccccccccccecs 

What musical instruments do you have in the home?.............ceeeeeeeeeeees 
SPREE CMUNOT TOR. soos cccnccnccwnvcadess Stk 5 6s04aerdant wed cichabet 
ON OEE an ono a cb hs ssc eeknes bene pean eehenhece saeeaeas 
Do you have parties at your home? Yes............+.4+. a Rinne a 6 wes 4 cal 
What do you do when you have the parties?............ ccc ce eseeceveceees 

De you belong to a club? Yes............esecscces DOKe dass cs haatewad ane 
ee BE eg cing obs b cclnhe OO ae handed Chand keke 

To what kind of a club would you like to belong?................00ceeeeee 
ery OP Oh ONE BORO! gonna cece a cscneeencgesek peu saasegueaune ss 
What do you like to do when you are free to do as you Wish?...........000eeeeees 





Check the activities that you could do at a party, or for company at home, or for an 


entertainment. Sing.......... 


ee ee 


Play what instruments 


nr errs Read or speak.......... Magic or tricks.......... Solo 
Etat tckbe Dancing........... Chalk drawing........... Dramatics 
ae Perr Anything else not listed................06. 
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The Backyard Playground for the Better Home 


BY MARIA WARD LAMBIN 


Executive Secretary of United Parents Association of Greater New York 


PART I 


E live in a mechanized age. Radio, 
W telephone, rapid transportation, 

vacuum cleaners, electric toasters, 
power sewing machines—scarcely a mo- 
ment of the day but we employ a mechan- 
ical contrivance to carry out our wishes, 
to attain our desires. From the time we 
rise in the morning from a standardized 
bed, put on standardized clothes, make a 
meal on standardized foods, ride in a stan- 
dardized motor car, until we go to bed at 
night after seeing a standardized movie, we 
are using the products of mechanicalized 
industry. 

Such statements have become common- 
places. We Americans are a race of in- 
ventors. Whenever we want to do any- 
thing, we invent a machine to do it for 
us. That applies not only to the physical 
needs of life but to the mental as well. 
“Fifteen minutes a day to make a good 
conversationalist,” “five foot bookshelves,” 
college courses, church services and sym- 
phony concerts by radio, are a few of the 
American standardized devices for attain- 
ing culture, known to everyone as a result 
of national advertising. Not only in our 
personal lives, but in our social life, we 
naturally and unembarassedly set up ma- 
chines. Clubs for goodfellowship, reform 
societies for the ills of politics, organized 
charity for relieving the poor, etc. 

But we have discovered that one thing 
cannot be standardized; one thing cannot 
be done by machinery: the bringing up of 
our children. That is a job which we can- 
not invent a machine to do for us. It is 
true that our generation and even the one 
preceding did make an attempt to do so. 
The public school was such a device. We 
thought to turn our children over to the 
public school to be “educated”; we even 
had visions of turning their leisure time 
over to the public playground and the 
municipal recreation center. But it does 


not work. Mass production cannot be ap- 
plied to education. In even less degree 
can it be applied to play. The delicate in- 
dividuality of each child must be considered 
and the nicest adaptation of educational 
processes made to fit his needs if he is to 
develop fully. No machine ever invented 
can make those necessary adaptations; 
parents themselves must do it. Theirs is 
the responsibility for attaining the wisdom 
and the skill to fit the child gradually into 
the life about him, and to aid him to de- 
velop his individual talents. 

It looked for a time as though our new 
social machines, day nurseries, public 
schools, municipal playgrounds, commercial 
recreations, would supplant the home. 
Certainly the home has undergone a severe 
change. But its primary use as a shelter 
for youth appears today to be more im- 
portant than ever. The parent must follow 
his child from the home into the school, 
must keep in close touch with it so that 
the child never feels a break between the 
discipline of the home and that of the 
school. And he must assume the full re- 
sponsibility for the wise use of his child’s 
leisure-time. 

The home is the child’s natural play- 
ground. Until he is at least eight years 
old, there it is that he should find every 
opportunity for play. The little child does 
not need to play with large groups. They 
disturb, even distress him. His activities 
are highly individualized ; he needs a feel- 
ing of security, of peace, of safety. Only 
the home can supply these. He cannot find 
them on the public playground, however 
much it strives to give them. As the child 
grows older and needs companions and 
more socialized activities, he may make 
good use of the public playground for org- 
anized games, but the home is still the 
ideal center for his free play, that in which 
he can exercise initiative, imagination, 
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dramatic feeling. It is at home, where he 
enjoys a sense of freedom and self-posses- 
sion he can have nowhere else, where he 
has a retreat, so to speak, that he rounds 
out his social experience, reflects on the 
happenings of the day, reads, ripens. Per- 
sonality does not develop in a crowd. 

All this is by way of saying that the 
home has an important role in the play life 
of the child. Psychologists say that the 
child’s habits and character are largely 
formed before eight years of age. Since 
these are enormously affected by play, it 
follows that provision for home play is ab- 
solutely essential. It is in his play that the 
child builds his physique, trains his mental 
faculties, broadens his social nature and 
develops his capacities. 

Because play is instinctive and because 
children are so ingenious and resourceful 
about creating play material, it has been 
assumed that no special provision need be 
made for their play. This may still be 
true to a limited extent in the country. 
But it ceases to be true as soon as city 
communities develop. As surely as apart- 
ment houses are built, as the rows upon 
rows of houses appear, just so surely does 
the play life of the child become cramped, 
impoverished. And when we reach great 
congested areas like New York or Chicago, 
child life is so crushed, so neglected, that 
future ages will marvel at and condemn us 
for our incredible cruelty to the child, and 
our waste of 
childhood. 

Much has been 
written about 
community pro- 
vision for play. 
Home play has 
not been dis- 
cussed so much. 
Equipment for it 
includes as a 
minimum an_ in- 
door playroom 
or corner, a libra- 
ry, a workshop, 
a backyard play- 
ground, a garden 
and a place for 
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Another article in this series has 
described indoor play equipment. Here we 
shall consider only that for outdoor play. 

Outdoor playgrounds may be of two 
kinds. In rural communities and well-to- 
do suburbs, the individual backyard may 
be equipped for play. In the city that is 
too often impossible. The families in each 
block must join their efforts—‘‘co-operate,” 
to make their backyards a gay place for 
the smaller children. 

It is far preferable, of course, that per- 
manent provision for playgrounds be made 
from the outset in new home communities. 
But even if that has not been done, it is 
possible, as illustrated in the Brooklyn ex- 
periment described below, to make it later. 

Perhaps the most important demonstra- 
tion made in the provision of play space 
in new communities, is that of the City 
Housing Corporation at Long Island City, 
New York, in a development known as 
“Sunnyside.”’* 

The Directors of the City Housing Cor- 
poration accepted the need for providing 
recreational facilities as one of the main 
factors of their program when work was 
begun on the 70-acre Sunnyside tract in 
March, 1924. In the groups of houses built 
at Sunnyside, only 30 per cent of the land 
area has been utilized for building con- 
struction, the remaining 70 per cent being 
left open for gardens and playgrounds. 
The City Housing Corporation experi- 
mented first with 
the possibility of 
setting aside a 
playground tract 
within the square 
block which con- 
stituted the first 
unit of houses. In 
this area, a piece 
of land approxi- 
mately 100 feet 
square was re- 
served as play 
space and, upon 
completion of the 
houses, this tract 
was furnished 


and equipped 


pets. 


* Described at length in the American City for February, by Herbert Emmerich. 
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with playground 
apparatus suit- 
able for children 
of all ages. Ad- 
joining it, a reg- 
ulation tennis 
court was laid 
out. 

Frankly experi- 
mental as this 
plan was, its re- 
sults were very 
carefully noted 
and checked. 
Meanwhile, con- 
struction had 
been begun on 
additional square 
blocks of houses, but the playground plan 
for the new Sunnyside blocks was held in 
abeyance until a definite policy could be 
mapped out, based on the experience of the 
companyq in the first group. 

This experience was not long in shap- 
ing itself rather clearly. The children, of 
course, were delighted with the playground 
at their back door. Tennis enthusiasts 
among the adults were equally well pleased 
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by the oppor- 
tunity for play 
within a _ stone’s 
throw of their 
homes. However, 
the enthusiasm of 
the residents 
varied, generally 
in relation to the 
distance which 
separated their 
homes from the 
tennis courts and 
the playground. 
Those families 
that occupied the 
homes immediate- 
ly adjoining these 
spaces were not enthusiastic. ‘There was 
some murmuring almost from the begin- 
ning about the noise. Also, there were 
among the home owners in the immediate 
vicinity, men who were employed at night 
and who had to get their sleep during the 
day. There were just one or two such, 
but to them the proximity of the play- 
ground and tennis courts was a real prob- 
lem. Read of the solution in the June issue. 


Insurance Against Summer Accident 


BY FLORENCE NELSON 


? - 
sum- 
\ mer 
AM just around the 
i! corner the old 
"| question pre- 
sents itself: 
“How keep our 
children safe 
and happy dur- 
ing the long vacation?” Streets and high- 
ways accidents, which take the lives of 
7,000 children each year, reach their peak 
during the summer months. The rate of 
deaths by drowning is appallingly high. 
The parent who lives in a city or large 
town, and is able to get away for only a 
short holiday in the country, is faced with 
a real problem. Summer safety is almost 






entirely a matter of providing attractive 
recreation facilities and activities for our 
youngsters. They have looked forward 
eagerly to the holiday; they are overflowing 
with life and energy, and it’s up to father 
and mother to help them find things to do. 

If we look ahead a bit, and make some 
plans before the school actually closes its 
doors, the problem may not be so difficult 
after all. Here are some of the things 
your Association should be undertaking in 
order to insure a safe summer for the chil- 
dren of your community. 


1. The Community Playground. 
Is it adequately equipped and supervised? 
If no playground exists can you interest some 
public spirited citizen in donating or lending 
land for this purpose? Start such a move- 


ment at once, even though only a beginning 
can be made this year. 
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2. Streets and vacant lots for 
play. ; 

If playgrounds are not at 
present adequate try to se- 
cure the use of a number 
of vacant lots. Plan com- 
munity clean-up days when 
these can be converted into 
attractive play spaces. 

Arrange to have certain 





ing local accident statistics 
(2) advertising local recrea- 
tion facilities. 


SURVEYING THE YEAR’S 
WORK 
As the school year draws 


to a close it may be worth 
while to devote a little 





quiet streets roped off for 
play. Secure paid leaders 
if possible; if not, organize 
a corps of volunteers who 
will plan interesting activ- 
ities for the children. 
. Back yard playgrounds. 
Induce as many families 


w 


back yards into playgrounds. 
4. Places for water sports. oe 

Swimming, boating, canoeing, and other 
water sports are the greatest joys of the sum- 
mer season. Investigate all the facilities 
available. Try to secure adequate paid or 
volunteer supervision where none is pro- 
vided. Secure volunteers to teach swimming 
and methods of resuscitation at local beaches, 
pools, etc. 

Co-operate with local organizations, as the 
American Red Cross, in planning a Learn to 
Swim Week for children and adults. 

Have ponds, river fronts, and other dan- 
gerous swimming places marked with “dan- 
ger” signs and safeguarded in every way 
possible. 

.Organize a group of mothers who will take 
turns during the summer in planning and 
supervising hikes, picnics, boat rides and 
other special excursions for children in the 
neighborhood. 

.Send a letter to all the homes in your com- 
munity calling attention to the particular 
hazards of the summer season. Consult local 
accident records for last year and include in 
this letter any statistics which will impress 
on parents the seriousness of the vacation 
problem. 

List in this letter (1) recreation facilities 
available for children and adults during the 
summer; (2) local hazards which need to be 
emphasized, as dangerous swimming places; 
railroad crossings and other railroad areas 
where children are likely to play; street in- 
tersections where heavy traffic is a menace 
to safety. 

.Enlist the help of local newspapers in your 
summer safety program through (1) publish- 


as possible to convert their ARE YOU A SIMPLE? 
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. Simece 1s Tae LAO 
Who DRIVES THE TEAMSTERS ALMOST MAD. 
LOVES TO STEAL A RIDE AND TRY 
O HOP A CAR AS IT GOES BY. 
€ DAY WHEN SOCRATES WAS STRUCK 
HILE SKATING, BY A PASSING TRUCK 
le saio, | ALways HAVE BAD LUCK!” 


time to stock taking; to 
setting down the aims of 
the year’s safety program 
and checking off against 
these the definite things 
that have been accomplished. 

No one Parent-Teacher 
group, with its varied 
program, could hope to make a thor- 
ough job of all the safety activities sug- 
gested in these pages during the past 
months. If your August survey revealed 
a school building badly in need of atten- 
tion, and you have succeeded in elimina- 
ting all the accident hazards discovered, 
you may well feel a sense of satisfaction 
in a piece of work well done. If you have 
secured adequate police protection for a 
particularly dangerous corner; or estab- 
lished safe coasting areas for children; or 
helped to start a Junior Safety Council, 
you have made a definite contribution to 
community safety. 

Why not plan to hold an open meeting 
some time during May when a report of 
the year’s safety work can be given? Get 
as many interested citizens as you can to 
attend, and enlist their active support in 
the problems you are working out. Such 
a meeting will not only serve to focus the 
attention of the whole community on 
safety, but will generate an enthusiasm that 
will carry over and help start another 
year’s activity. 


FOLLOWING IS A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A MAY OR JUNE MEETING 


1.Talk by principal of school. 


Why we have a community safety program; the accident 
situation—national and local; sacrifice of human life—economic loss. 


Why the Parent- 


Teacher Association is able to make a large contribution to community safety. 


2. Report of Safety Committee. 


Accidents.” 
4. Short safety play by school children. 


Review work of the year. 
show that local accident record has actually been reduced. 
3. Talk by member of Junior Safety Council. 


If possible include statistics to 


“How our School Patrol Helps to Prevent 


Note.—Information regarding national accident statistics, plays suitable for presentation by school chil- 
dren, and other features of the program may be secured from the Education Division, National Safety Coun- 


cil, 120 West 42nd Street, New York. 
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TO THE PUBLIC 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association 


HIs editorial is about teachers. It is 

for the public. We hope it may be 

reprinted in many newspapers. It 
deals with a matter that concerns the pub- 
lic tremendously—the kind of men and 
women they bring into the lives of boys 
and girls. Everyone who looks back over 
his life recalls a few people who inspired 
him, lifted him to new heights, awakened 
new powers, opened doors, made oppor- 
tunity seem a living fire. These were his 
teachers whether he found them in school 
or out. To multiply the number of these 
radiant personalities in the schoolroom is 
the biggest single task ahead of organized 
society. To draw into the schools the best 
talent and to make teaching a solid, sub- 
stantial profession in every community is 
a vital challenging task to this generation. 
All this can be done if teaching is recog- 
nized at its true value to the community. 
How shall it be recognized ? 

First, higher salaries. Society cannot 
afford to have teachers live cramped lives. 
It cannot afford to have poverty in their 
souls. It is poor policy to pay the people 
who clothe, feed, haul, and amuse us more 
than we pay the people who open the doors 
of opportunity and growth. ‘Teachers 
should be paid as well as lawyers, doctors, 
and engineers are paid. If they have not 
the training to command that reward they 
should be encouraged to obtain it. Such a 
salary schedule must mean for many small 
communities that the teacher will be the 
highést paid person there, since teachers are 
more numerous than any other professional 
group. In the long run society gets what 
it pays for. If it really believes that life is 
more important than things, then it should 
be willing to pay the people who mold life 


at least as much as it pays the people who 
make things. Material wealth has in- 
creased rapidly in America during recent 
decades and no group has done more to 
make this increase possible than teachers. On 
one hand they have helped to elevate habits 
of living and on the other they have pre- 
pared youth for increasingly efficient service. 

Second, tenure. May is a good time to 
talk about tenure. In the vast areas where 
teachers are hired from year to year, May 
marks the beginning of the annual unrest. 
It is an insidious, gnawing cancer in 
the vitals of educational efficiency. Teachers 
hesitate to plan either their personal affairs 
or their school work for a future which is 
uncertain. 

Early elections help but they do not solve 
the problem. ‘They do not enable teachers 
to buy homes and accept responsibility for 
community enterprises which require sev- 
eral years of continuous effort. The only 
ultimate answer is indefinite tenure during 
satisfactory service. It may not be possible 
to go the whole way at once, but first steps 
may be taken. Among first steps are these. 
Abolish laws that restrict the power of 
boards to elect for more than one year. 
Increase the period of election from one to 
two, three, or five years as training and 
proved ability increase. Develop units of 
administration, large enough to make pos- 
sible the transfer of teachers in accordance 
with personal and community needs. Grant 
indefinite tenure to teachers who have had 
full professional training plus a reasonable 
“interneship.” The details can be worked 
out in each state or city. The important 
thing is the vision to make a start as many 
communities have already done. 

Third, retirement. Infirmity and decrepi- 
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tude do not belong in the schoolroom. 
Children are normally vigorous and buoy- 
ant. They love energy and action. Society 
cannot afford to put feebleness on the 
frontier of childhood. ‘There is more 
tragedy here than the public knows. School 
officers are too frequently having to choose 
between the welfare of children and the 
needs of aged teachers who must live. Low 
salaries in past years have left many veterans 
in the service who must face want unless 
provision is made for them. They should 
not haunt the schoolrooms when they have 
become too weak to carry the load. They 
should not be cast out to neglect and obliv- 
ion. There is a better way. That better 
way is sound systems of teacher retirement. 

It is not consistent to blow the trumpet 
call for new volunteers—to insist that we 
shall have the best talent for the schools— 
when observant youth can turn to living ex- 
amples of long professional service un- 
rewarded by provision for old age. Let us 
reward the faithful in the name of common 
fairness to the children, in the name of 
justice to public servants, and for the sake 
of showing young people who are consider- 
ing teaching as a career that the public can 
be grateful. 

Fourth and finally, training. It has been 
asserted that George Washington was 
killed by his doctors. They did the best 
they knew in a day when people were bled 
for pneumonia. Doctor training then was 
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where teacher training now is. Some day 
we shall look back upon the present in- 
adequate training among teachers with 
something of a shudder as we now con- 
template the fate of Washington at the 
hands of his well-meaning physicians. 
Teaching is the most intricate of the 
sciences and the noblest of the arts. A 
person who does well with meager training 
would do worlds better with generous train- 
ing. Now the man in the street often thinks 
of education as drill in the petty accuracies 
of certain school studies. He is willing to 
employ as teacher any one who can keep 
order and conduct this drill. If he happens 
to be a member of a school board he is 
willing to hire a cheap teacher to replace 
one with more training. Every such act is a 
crime against childhood. 

In a crisis parents will give all they have 
for their children. They will make the 
most gruelling sacrifices. During college 
years they will do without necessities that 
sons and daughters may keep up the pace. 
But when it comes to employing well- 
trained teachers for the epochal early child- 
hood years when the very foundations are 
being laid in character values, they will 
strain at a few dollars. 

Mr. Taxpayer, don’t do it. A large in- 
heritance will profit your children little if 
the early foundations are weak. “What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 


Mothersingers 


BY VERA KING CLARK 


Chairman, Committee on Music, Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers 


When Mother sings, 

At eventide, 

Beneath a lamp’s soft gleams— 
Her lullaby is baby’s boat 

Into the land of dreams. 


When Mother sings, 
A childhood task 


Is made to seem like play— 


And childish quarrels, hurts and woes 


Depart in magic way. 


When Mother sings, 

The doubts and fears 

That Life ofttime imparts 

Are banished, for her cheerfulness 
Puts song into our hearts. 


Show me a home of happiness, 
With strife and discord rare, 
And I will wager half my life 
There’s a singing mother there. 
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Beginning with the January number, a series of articles is appearing in this 
department, discussing the different features of the health protection of the child 
Each of these vitally concerns the parent-teacher associations, since each 
is necessary for the well-being of the children. 








PART IV 


SCALES FOR THE SCHOOL 


BY ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 


HE relation of a child’s weight to 

his height and age, together with his 

rate of gain in weight and height, 

are valuable indications of his state of 

health. They are indications that are 

easily apparent to the lay person as well as 
to the physician. 

Realizing this, many schools have in the 
last ten years equipped themselves with 
scales and measuring rod, and the time is 
not far distant when we can expect as a 
matter of course to see both in every school. 

In the first place, the school physician 
needs them in making his physical examina- 
tion, to assist him in forming a judgment. 
Perhaps the time will come when every 
child—sick or well—will have an annual 
going over by a physician, with an inquiry 
into and advice on his daily health habits. 
But that is to look into the future. In the 
meantime the scales give the teacher and 
the parent a clue to the child’s wellbeing. 


In normal health he will gain with reason- 
able regularity both in height and weight. 
Though growth is not steady and fluctu- 
ates from month to month, the year should 
show a substantial progress. Minor ir- 
regularities can be ignored if the trend is 
upward. On the other hand, as Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt has said, “A _ prolonged 
stationary weight is significant; a steady 
loss in weight at any time should certainly 
be investigated. It is impossible to recog- 
nize this stationary weight or this steady 
loss unless regular observations at stated 
intervals are made.” This is one of the 
advantages of the periodical weighing. 
Parents and teachers if they see before 
them a record of loss or of continued fail- 
ure to gain, do not need further telling 
that conditions are present that call for the 
physician’s advice. 

It has sometimes happened that parents 
or teachers or even children themselves 
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have been unnecessarily disturbed at the 
mere falling below the average given on 
the weight table. It is important to keep 
in mind that though the average is a line, 
the normal is a zone. A child may vary 
between 10 per cent below and 20 per cent 
above average and still be in the safety 
zone. 


USING THE WEIGHING 
EDUCATIONALLY 

The second great reason for the weigh- 
ing of children is the educational use that 
can be made of it. Because boys and girls 
are always interested in their growth, the 
scales offer the classroom 
teacher an excellent peg on 
which to hang health teach- 
ing. And health teaching 
could hardly have a sounder 
basis than this interest, since 
it is sure that the future of 
the child—that grown-up life 
to which he is so eagerly 
looking forward—hangs on 
his physical ability to meas- 
ure up to his opportunities. 

“Health” as an abstraction 
does not interest a child; but 
when it is made concrete in the form of 
“gaining a pound,” “making the team” or 
“beating his own record,” he is willing to 
fight for it. 

As he learns best by doing, he must not 
be passive on weighing day, but take some 
active part. He should inscribe his own 
weight on the classroom weight record and 
compare it with the record of previous 
months. If he has failed to gain he may 
very profitably discuss the possible reasons 
with nurse or teacher. Has he had his 
full number of hours of sleep, or did going 
to the movies or playing in the street keep 
him out of bed too long? What sort of 
breakfasts has he been eating? Did he 
drink milk every day? Every successful 
effort to keep the health rules should be 
applauded, the failures receiving less 
emphasis. A discussion of this sort helps 
to illuminate the health habits and make 
the child appreciate their reasonableness 
and desirability. It has another advantage: 
it discloses without direct 


re 


questioning 
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many details of the child’s home life and 
surroundings, giving the teacher a better 
all-round picture of her pupil. Her teach- 
ing of health will be guided by what she 
learns of the child’s special difficulties or 
opportunities. 

Carrying this thought further, in some 
cities teachers are now engaged in making 
an organized study of the children’s needs 
and health habits, for the purpose of build- 
ing a course of study in health that really 
fits them. This is such a commonsense 
procedure that one wonders it was not 
done from the start. 


THE WEIGHING DAY 

The weighing day at 
school does not come as a 
surprise; it is looked forward 
to as an event. “The measur- 
ing comes first, and where 
there is no measuring rod on 
the scales an accurate meas- 
ure is pasted onto the wall. 
Removing shoes and outdoor 
clothing, the children stand 
erect with heels and shoulders 
touching the wall. Because 
the occasion was known in 
advance, there is no embarrassment over 
tattered stockings. A chalk box held against 
the wall makes a convenient right angle for 
taking heights. Measuring is not necessary 
monthly; three times a year—in Septem- 
ber, February, and at the end of the 
school year are enough. 

As he is measured, a tag the child wears 
is marked with his height and he passes on 
to the scales, which have been inspected to 
insure their accuracy. This is a breathless 
moment; has he gained or not? Still with- 
out his shoes he steps onto the scale and 
lets the indicator give him the answer, 
which is again marked on the tag. The 
classroom weight record has been taken 
down and laid on the table, so he enters his 
height and his new weight himself. 

If it is the first weighing of the school 
year, he writes also his name and age 
(using the nearest birthday), and the 
grown person in charge makes a calculation 
and enters the average weight for his age 
and height and the percent in which he 
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varies from the average. ‘These points are 
added to the tag which is worn home to 
carry the information to his parents. 

No step in the proceeding must be 
allowed to become stereotyped and formal. 
Its educational value depends on its being 
kept lively and made an occasion for creat- 
ing interest in health habits. 

This interest can be conserved and 
strengthened through the wise use made of 
it by the teacher, aided by stimulating 
classroom methods. Many of these, origin- 
ated in the schools of Newton, Massachus- 
etts, are described in the pamphlet ‘““Who’s 
Who in Healthland.” ‘The last pages of 
this bulletin are given to a circular letter 
from the principal of the school to the par- 
ents, explaining what the school is trying 
to achieve through its weighing program 
and seeking the assistance and cooperation 
of the home. This cooperation is at all 
times essential, since there are no health 
habits that are for the school alone; on the 
contrary the home is the great field for 
practice, and some of the habits, such as 
going to bed at the right time, can only 
be practiced there. The parents can be a 
very practical help in the school campaign 
for better health by displaying enthusiasm 
over their children’s gain in weight or by 
encouraging them to make up any loss. 

It may not seem best to all school sys- 
tems to make weighing day the center of 
all the health teaching as has been done in 
Newton; but the scales are too valuable an 
adjunct to the school health program to be 
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dispensed with. Whether for the doctor’s 
diagnosis, the child’s interest or the par- 
ent’s information, or for all three purposes, 
a scale is a necessity and the parent-teacher 
association should see that it is supplied. 
To secure a scale, to use it regularly, to 
handle the records intelligently, to make 
the weighing useful educationally—these 
are the points to keep in mind in order to 
make the weighing of the children a vital 
part of the school program. 

In considering the school’s program of 
weighing the following points are sug- 
gested for examination: 


1. Is your school equipped with a scale? 

2. How often are the children weighed 
and measured ? 

3. How are the height weight records 
kept? 

4. Where a child’s weight remains sta- 
tionary for several months or where he 
loses weight, whose business is it to notice 
this? What is done about it? 


5. How are the parents kept informed 
of their children’s gain or loss of weight? 
Does this information also tell them 
whether they are average for their height 
and age? If the bare notification of 
underweight fails to secure the parent’s co- 
operation, is any further effort made? 

6. How far is the weighing made use 
of as a means of stimulating interest in the 
practice of health habits? Is it ever cor- 


related with language, arithmetic or other 
subjects ? 


Record 
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‘Reducing the Demands of Housekeeping 


BY HILDEGARDE KNEELAND 


Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


PART II 


HE employment of hired help is the 
easiest answer here. But it is an an- 
swer which few families can nowadays 
afford. And fortunately so. There is no 
surer way of postponing a real solution of 
the homemaker’s problem than by foisting 
it on the shoulders of the unskilled worker. 
To the individual homemaker at the time 
it may afford a welcome relief. But for 
the country as a whole experience seems to 
show that problems so shifted have a way 
of remaining unsolved. When labor is 
cheap there is little incentive to discover 
new ways of “saving” it. In fact, it is a 
safe guess that our present interest in house- 
keeping efficiency would not have appeared 
had we not had a shortage of “domestic 
servants.” Compared with the European 
home, of course, we have long had a scar- 
city of servants, as well as a distaste for 
this undemocratic aspect of family life, and 
these two facts probably help to explain 
why to many a housewife abroad the Ameri- 
can home seems a model of efficiency. 

But though hired labor is usually out of 
the question, much is often claimed for the 
members of the family as a possible source 
of help for the homemaker. The co-opera- 
tion of the children in the housekeeping 
work is apt to be especially emphasized. 
And as a part of their training this is prob- 
ably much to be desired. But it is ques- 
tionable whether in most cases the home- 
maker’s work will thereby be lessened ap- 
preciably, for the teaching and supervision 
of the children may quite offset the help 
which they give in the housework. A cer- 
tain amount of gain would, of course, be 
made if each member of the family were ex- 
pected to look after his own “personal 
housekeeping’—to make his own _ bed, 
straighten his own room, do his own mend- 
ing and pressing. But in the more general 
tasks it is doubtful whether most home- 
makers can expect much more help than 


they are already receiving, for the older 
members of the family are usually quite as 
busy as the homemaker herself. 

There remains, then, the third and for 
many homemakers the most promising 
method of reducing her list of household 
tasks—the method of elimination. Ob- 
viously, this cannot apply to such major 
tasks as preparing the meals or doing the 
weekly cleaning. Even in the efficient 
home, the family must still be fed, the 
house still put in order! But in the in- 
numerable little tasks which go to make up 
these major ones, many will usually be 
found which can be dropped without sacri- 
fice to anything except habit. 

To detect these “habit” tasks, to pick 
them out from the midst of those which 
have a real excuse for their presence, is of 
course no easy matter. But to the home- 
maker with a clear sense of relative values 
and a strong dose of common sense, the 
search is likely to prove most fruitful. It 
is, after all, a question of simplification. 
Some tasks, she will find, she can cancel 
entirely—the clearing of the table between 
courses, perhaps, the blueing of clothes or 
the ironing of sheets. With others it will 
prove a matter of reducing the frequency 
with which they are done. This is espe- 
cially true with cleaning. The daily dust- 
ing may drop to twice a week, scrubbing the 
kitchen floor to once a week, polishing the 
silver to once a month, and so forth. It is 
in easier substitutes, however, that the 
greatest saving will probably be found— 
doilies in place of table cloths, dark clothes 
for the children in the place of light, plain 
dresses in place of frilly, to ease the laun- 
dering job, and most important of all, fresh 
fruit in place of “made” desserts, plain 
salads in place of fancy, simple menus, in 
general, in place of time-consuming ones, to 
reduce the burden of “three meals a day.” 

For .such an attack as this upon cus- 
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tomary standards of housekeeping, a writ- 
ten list is of course essential. Unless she 
sees before her in black and white the many 
tasks which she is evaluating, even the best 
of managers will become bewildered. ‘The 
wise homemaker, therefore, will start her 
study by listing all of the tasks which she 
is accustomed to do daily, then all those 
done several times a week, those done 
weekly, those done once in two weeks, and 
so on. And to complete the story for each 
task, she will enter opposite it an estimate 
of the amount of time she usually spends 
on it. If for any of the tasks she finds her- 
self unable to make an estimate, she will 
time herself when she next does it and 
record the amount. 

Armed with this picture of the situation 
“before treatment” she can proceed with 
confidence to apply the cure. And here her 
attitude must be, the more changes made 
the better! If a task can’t be crossed from 
the list, its frequency can perhaps be re- 
duced, or barring this, the time allowed for 
it cut through simplification. If the home- 
maker is really in earnest, she will not stop 
her revision until she is fully certain that 
each item has contributed its full share to 
reducing the total time which the list re- 
quires. 

But the demands of housekeeping are not 
felt solely through the amount of time 
which is spent on it. Whether the work 
goes along without strain is sometimes even 
more important. Many a homemaker goes 
through much of her life with a sense of 
being driven by her work, of not having a 
grip on it, of not knowing how she is go- 
ing to get through the day. 

For this situation, fortunately, the mod- 
ern homemaker is discovering a very sim- 
ple remedy. She is taking a lesson from in- 
dustry and planning or scheduling her work 
in advance. -The basis of her schedule, of 
course, is her list of tasks to be done, with 
the statement of the frequency of doing 
each ‘one and the amount of time it re- 
quires. It only remains to distribute the 
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tasks through the week, with a separate 
plan for each day showing the order in 
which the work is done and the time of 
starting and stopping each task. 

It is not only the housework, however, 
which the schedule should cover. Regular 
periods for rest and leisure, and for time 
for the children or other work should also 
be included. And in every morning and 
afternoon a little time should be allowed 
for interruptions and unexpected _ tasks. 
For unless this leeway is provided the home- 
maker will frequently be “behind her 
schedule” and its main advantages will be 
lost. 

Having decided what tasks she will do 
and when she will do them, the home- 
maker at last is ready to consider her 
favorite question of how she will do them. 
As she follows her schedule from day to 
day, certain tasks will seem to be taking an 
undue amount of time or energy. Select- 
ing the worst for her first attention, the 
“up-to-date” housewife will watch her mo- 
tions and steps at each stage of the process, 
to see where she is wasting her effort. 

After a little experimenting with the 
placing of her equipment and supplies, the 
heights of her working surfaces and the 
way she uses her hands, a surprising saving 
will usually appear. Some tasks, in fact, 
may be quite revolutionized, without any 
drain on the family pocketbook. The 
much-despised job of dishwashing is apt to 
prove an especially fruitful field. 

So much can be gained, in fact, through 
this study of motions and steps that it will 
usually be found a good plan to postpone 
any outlay of money until this cheaper 
method of increasing efficiency has had its 
innings. When money is available for 
equipment and other labor-saving con- 
veniences, of course, the problem is greatly 
simplified. But the homemaker whose in- 
come is small may take cheer from the fact 
that it is through planning quite as much 
as through spending that the demands of 
housework can be reduced. 
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The Spiritual ‘Training of the Pre-School Child 


BY EVELYN D. COPE 





HE child comes into the noble. The child must have 
world with no knowl- Difficulties. contact with the pure and the 
edge of his new environ- Worthy Parent- beautiful. 
ment. He does not have the hood. — The spiritual training of the 
understanding and the com- — child rests upon two funda- 
prehension of the adult. He Attitudes. mental points, instruction and 
has no conception of physical Nature. observation, instruction by the 
law, spiritual ideals or moral Stories. parent and observation by the 
: Music. . _ a 
requirements. He reaches for see al child. The former demands 
the moon not knowing its Prayer. knowledge on the part of the 
great distance. He needs to parent, and the latter calls to 











be trained in obedience and 
self-control. He must be directed 
truth, beauty and honesty. 

Many of the parents find the spiritual 
training of the child a very difficult task. A 
large per cent of parents are not at all suc- 
cessful in leading the child into the realm 
of the spirit. But there is hope for all 
because all fathers and mothers can make 
an effort to Jearn how. People are so busy. 
Father has his business and mother has the 
housework. These material things are 
permitted to take up so much time some- 
times, that they crowd out the higher and 
more subtle needs. Again, parents are 
indifferent. They do not give this subject 
time and thought. ‘The spiritual training 
of the child requires careful study, time 
and prayer on the part of the father and 
mother. ‘Then too, if parents are to train 
their children in spiritual things, they must 
have a religious spirit within themselves. 
Beauty, love, reverence and truth must 
reign in their own hearts if they expect to 
lead the little child. Things spiritual must 
have a vital part in their lives. “The father 
and mother must Jive the things they know 
to be right, true and good. We cannot 
hope to instil any spiritual ideals in the 
child if we talk one thing and do another. 

The parent must be worthy of the 
admiration and love of the child. Other- 
wise the whole process is a sham. Abstract, 
intangible ideas of a heaven above have no 
means to the little child if his sourround- 
ings are devoid of that which is high and 


into 


mind the fact that the parent 
sets the standards of behavior and largely 
creates the environment of the little child. 
The little child is eager to learn. More- 
over, he has no prejudices or pre-conceived 
ideas. 

The parent has the first chance with 
him, and can direct him into right paths 
before any one else gets hold of him; and 
again we repeat, “First impressions are 
vivid and lasting.” Mrs. Mumford says, 
“Long before the child is capable of relig- 
ious thought or of any self-expansion in the 
religious life, he is capable of religious feel- 
ing.” 

The pre-school child’s spiritual life is 
not a question of sects or creeds, but a 
matter of conduct and attitudes. Perhaps 
the idea can best be understood by contrast- 
ing the average description of the church 
with that superb portrayal of Charles 
Rann Kennedy in “The Servant in the 
House.” 

The spiritual life must be alive and pul- 
sating, knowledge may be forgotten, but 
love, reverence and loyalty will abide in 
the mind and heart of the little child who 
feels the goodness and kindness of God. 

Let us be careful not to dull the finer 
sensibilities of the little child. Help him 
to see the beauties of nature. “Take him 
into “God’s wonderful Out of Doors” and 
point out to him the marvels of tree, flower 
and bird. Let him gaze upon the starry 
firmament overhead, the brilliant colors of 
the sunset as the handiwork of the Lord. 
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Thus may he be led from the seen to the 
unseen, and interpret God. 

Let there be regularity in his life. There 
should be regular hours for sleep, meals and 
play. Thus he will be in harmony with 
the rhythmic movement of the universe. 

Training the child into correct habits is 
an all important part of his spiritual train- 
ing. Teaching obedience, self-control, 
helpfulness and unselfishness develops moral 
habits that help make up the child’s spiri- 
tual life. Assisting the child to be accurate 
in telling things builds for truth in later 
life. This does not mean that he should 
be pinned down only to hard cold facts. 
Imagination must have its play in the realm 
of fancy, the child must have his fairies, 
and the world of make-believe. 

Aim to the positive virtues and avoid 
calling attention to faults. Give the little 
child opportunities for service to the other 
members of the family. Let him bring in 
the evening paper, get father’s slippers. All 
little children love to help mother if the 
approach is correct. He can help put away 
things, pick up papers, dust, or play with 
the baby while mother is busy. 

The child must also be trained into 
proper social relationships. He should 
have associates in play, to learn kindness, 
generosity and fair play. The Sunday 
School should be a part of every child’s 
life. Here he mingles with children of his 
own age. There is a common bond of child- 
hood in the prayers, hymns and stories. It 
is wise to begin this habit early in life. 

Parents must show the proper respect 
for the people who help in the community 
such as the traffic policeman, and also such 
persons who occupy positions of authority 
and honor, the mayor, the minister and 
others. A_ liberal and open-minded 
attitude toward new inventions, progres- 
sive discoveries in 


movements, science 
should be maintained by fathers and 
mothers. “Science is a great epic poem if 


you are attuned with the infinite.” Chil- 
dren are very alert and quickly absorb 
these attitudes. 

Some time each day in every home should 
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be given over to some form of spiritual 
devotion and service. A quiet time every 
evening which may be varied so as not to 
become monotonous has a lasting influence 
on childhood. Bible, nature and fairy 
stories may be told, songs may be sung, 
prayers said, verses of scripture repeated, 
and poetry recited. All these are construc- 
tive materials to be used in building the 
character and spiritual life of the child. 
One mother always played some beautiful 
music every evening after her little ones 
were put to bed and they drifted into the 
“land of Nod,” listening to the music. 

During the day the child may illustrate 
his song, prayer or story. He may draw 
pictures with his crayons, build a temple 
with his blocks, plot out the land of his 
heroes and heroines on the sand table, and 
model his figures in clay. 

Thus the little child may be led into 
the spiritual life, the realm of beauty which 
casts its radiant rays over the lives of all 
mankind giving some whispering of the 
things that “Eye hath not seen, and ear 
hath not heard.” 


TOPICS AND QUESTIONS FOR 
STUDY 


1. How may parents help themselves in 
the spiritual training of the child? 

2. How does the behavior of the adult 
affect the child? 

3. How can parents make themselves 
worthy of the child’s admiration? 

4. What are the fundamentals of spiri- 
tual training? 

5. What is the value of first-impress- 
ions ? 

6. State the value of nature study. 

7. State the importance’ of good habits. 

8. What is the difference between posi- 
tive and negative training? 

9. How may the child serve in the 
home ? 

10. Why should parents be open-minded ? 

11. What is the value of prayer in the 
home? 

12. How does the Sunday School help 
the child? 


Topic for Next Month: “Summer Thoughts for Young Mothers’’. 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





to help children grow and develop. 


of Parents and Teachers. 


community theatre for children. 
working for children’s theatres. 





There seems to be no end to the fine things which Parent-Teacher Associations can do 
The saturation point has by no means been reached. 
One of the most ambitious projects which has come to the attention of the Round Table was 
promoted by the Parent-Teacher Federation of Los Angeles, California, and is here described 
by Mrs. F. O. McColloch, now president of the California Branch of the National Congress 
Under Mrs. McColloch’s leadership the Los Angeles associa- 
tions, numbering 185, with a membership of over 40,000, together achieved not only glee 
clubs, supervised play grounds, a Parent-Teacher community band but a Parent-Teacher 
It would be interesting to learn if other councils have been 
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The Parent-Teacher Community Theatre 


BY MARY J. MCCOLLOCH 


HE Children’s Theatre seems to 

have originated in Paris but that 

first adventure in theatrical enter- 
tainment for the young met disaster with 
the oncoming of the French revolution. 
Since then many similar movements have 
suffered defeat. Still the child reaches out 
for color, still he clamors for adventure, 
still does he hunger for a larger experience, 
and here and there along the way have been 
individulas who have captured and stimu- 
lated the childish imagination through 
dramatic work in schools, churches and 
playgrounds. Many have been the experi- 
ments in America and scores of experi- 
mental theatres for children have had a 
more or less spasmodic existence. 

But today certain factors of stability 
loom large upon the horizon. Community 
Theatres are beginning to sense a responsi- 
bility toward the young, and are offering 
periodical productions for the children, 
some yearly, others monthly and a few at 
more frequent intervals. This interest in 
dramatic entertainment for children has 
been sensed by the leading Schools of Ex- 
pression, which now offer courses in edu- 
cational dramatics. Several of them are 
operating regular Children’s Theatres. 

The commercial theatre offers little to 
the child except the film play. To be sure 
there is occasionally a choice play like The 


Poor Little Rich Girl or The Blue Bird 


which makes an appeal to both children 
and grownups. But when the commercial 
theatre offers anything in spoken drama 
suited to the children it does so by accident 
rather than by forethought. 

Increased wealth offers leisure and op- 
portunity. The child as well as the adult 
now seeks recreation and he should have 
in his recreational program the cultural in- 
fluence of all the arts. Who better than 
the mother knows the child’s craving for 
adventure and knows as well as she that 
the longing should be gratified under right 
conditions and environment. 

The Parent-Teacher Federation of Los 
Angeles, under the leadership of the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. O. McColloch, in the fall 
of 1925 attempted to meet the need for 
worthwhile entertainment for the young 
by the establishment of The Parent- 
Teacher Community Theatre. For super- 
visor they secured Cora Mel Patten, pio- 
neer in children’s dramatics and a nation- 
ally known educator. The executive work 
was carried by a committee of twelve in 
charge of Mrs. W. H. Davies as chairman 
of general recreation, and Mrs. Frank Brooks 
as chairman of the community theatre. 

During the season there was offered a 
program of eight productions with sixteen 
performances. Four full length plays were 
given: Shakespeare’s As you Like It; 


Moliere’s Tradesman Turned Gentleman; 
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Alcott’s Little Women and The Steadfast 
Princess by Cornelia Meigs. The one acts 
were given in the following combinations: 
Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil and 
Sir David Wears a Crown by Stuart 
Walker; Darby and Joan by Rose Fyle- 
man, The Stolen Prince by Dan Tothers 
and The Lady Loses Her Hoop by 
Leisa Graeme Wilson; Two Slatterns 
and a King by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Nevertheless by Stuart Walker and Three 
Pills in a Bottle by Rachael Lyman Field ; 
The Dream Maker by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, The Return of Spring by 
Elma Ehrlich Levinger and In Woodland 
Haunts by Sylvia Sherman. At the close 
of the season a survey was made of a group 
of fifty children that had attended most of 
the plays. A majority expressed a pre- 
ference for As You Like It with Little 
Women running a close second. 

There were two groups of young actors, 
one from The Cumnock School of Expres- 
sion and another representing the com- 
munity. Six of the eight productions were 
by young people of college age, one by 
those of high school age and only one by 
children from nine to fourteen years. 

Productions were given at The Cum- 
nock School of Expression, at The Holly- 
wood High and The John Burroughs 
Junior High. Music was furnished by the 
orchestras and glee clubs from the various 
high schools. 

The costumes were made for the most 
part by members of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, one of the Junior High 
Schools offering its sewing room for the 
purpose. For the Moliere play it was 
necessary to rent the costumes. Properties 
were a gift from The Cinema Mercantile 
Company. Programs were printed at cost 
by the schools. Posters when used were 
made by the art departments. 

An audience of children is always spon- 
taneous and therefore delightful. At a 
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conservative estimate one third of every 
audience was made up of adults and they 
were by no means always attached to chil- 
dren. But all came in the spirit of child- 
hood to enjoy, and the performers were 
overjoyed at the response that came from 
the other side of the footlights. The chil- 
dren came frequently in neighborhood 
groups. Many a happy birthday was thus 
celebrated. Most matinees welcomed one 
or more groups from outlying districts and 
on several occasions parties from orphan- 
ages and settlements were given compli- 
mentary tickets. During the season there 
was developed a small but regular clien- 
tele. Many children saw all of the plays, 
and some acquired the habit of seeing two 
performances of each. 

The movement was financed by asking 
for volunteer contributions from the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations of the schools 
in the vicinity that would profit most from 
the work. Eleven schools contributed 
$900.00. The admission fee was in all 
cases only twenty-five cents. 

This season opened with Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, presented by a com- 
munity group at Hollywood High School. 

There is a need, though not a demand, 
in every community for a Children’s 
Theatre. The problem of meeting the need 
must be a local one, and certainly offers a 
new field for Parent-Teacher activities—an 
opportunity to minister to the ethical, emo- 
tional and aesthetic needs of the child. 

In the hearts of those most interested 
there is a vision and a faith that.is bound 
to evolve a workable plan and to establish 
a Children’s Theatre that shall add charm 
and glory to the City of the Angels. 


Friends ®* *® ®@ @ @ 

This day, for one brief hour, a key is given 

To all, however poor, to enter heaven. 

The Bringers-Down of Beauty from the stars 

Have reached this city in their golden cars. 
* * * * * and let the children come, 

It is their world the Beauty Dwellers bring. 

From “King Cole,’ by JoHN MASEFIELD. 





1. Michigan 
2. Illinois 





During the first three months of 1927 the following three states forwarded the most 
subscriptions to CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE: 
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Not only does The H. J]. Heinz Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa 
the life of Pittsburgh's children with many varieties of good fun. 





. provide the public with its **57 Varieties’, but it also spices 
This company has given its practical endorsement of the 


Playground Idea by presenting Pittsburgh with the Anchor-fenced playground shown above. 














Safety—a matter of vital importance 
to the playground committee 


**Why don’t you put up a driver 
sign on this cliff?’’ the visitor 
asked the native who was 
showing him the neighboring 
sights of an Irish coast village. 
‘Shure and we did, but narry- 
a-wun fell over the cliff, so we 
tuk it dhoun,’’ replied the 
native! 

If you are a member of a play- 
ground committee, or in any 
way connected with playground 
administration you will appre- 
ciate the significance of this 
story. You will know that 
the problem of safety is one 
that sometimes fails to obtain 
the consideration due to it— 
until some tragedy draws every- 
body’s attention to this pro- 
blem. 

There are many playgrounds 
where it is still possible for a 
child to run headlong in pur- 
suit of a playmate or a stray 





ball, right under the wheels of 
passing traffic. Yet the recog- 
nized authorities on play- 
grounds are unanimous in ad- 
vocating protective fences. 

A fence of the right type keeps 
the children playing content- 
edly within the limit of the 
playground, undistracted by 
occurrences in the street and 
unmolested by neighborhood 
bullies or ill-natured dogs. 


GW 
The problem of fencing the play- 


ground is one whose solution de- 
mands considerable experience. For 
to be effective a playground fence 
must be of the right type, properly 
located and expertly erected. And 
to give lasting service it must be of 
strong, enduring construction. 

If you are considering the erection of 
a playground fence, you are invited 
to take advantage of the Advisory 





Service of the Anchor Post Fence 
Company and its experience of 
over 30 years in manufacturing and 
erecting fences for playgrounds and 
other properties in every section of 
the country. This free service is 
nation-wide in scope and is gladly 
rendered. Use the coupon on the 


opposite page. 
ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Formerly Anchor Post Iron Works 
9 East 38th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Albany, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Los 


Angeles, Mineola, L. I., Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Sales Agents in other Cities 
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A free}booklet on the why 
and how of playgrounds 


ONTAINS a wealth of information vital to 

everyone concerned with playgrounds. 
It will help you in spreading the playground idea 
in your community; in organizing, planning, con- 
structing and operating playgrounds; and it will in- 
troduce you to many other sources of information. 
This booklet was written in close cooperation with 
The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. ‘*You are to be congratulated,’’ writes 
that organization, ‘‘on the excellent appearance of 
the booklet, as well as the selection and arrange- 
ment of its contents, and we are glad to have been 
able to assist you in the preparation.”’ 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Just Fill Out—Clip—and Mail 








Among the subjects discussed 
in this booklet are: 

















The case for playgrounds—how they 
reduce child delinquency; develop bet- 
ter minds and bodies; reduce street 
accidents; and pay for themselves by 
the increased values of surrounding 
property. 

How to get playgrounds—forming a 
playground organization; promoting a 
campaign; organizing demonstrations; 
etc. 

Planning, constructing and equipping 
playgrounds—choosing sites; laying out 
the grounds; selecting apparatus. 
How to conduct a playground—The 
need for leaders; selecting leaders; 
care of the grounds; handling the chil- 
dren; program of activities, games, en- 
tertainments, etc. 

Appendix—a playground bibliography; 
a list of helpful organizations; a list 
of manufacturers of playground equip- 
ment. 





ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY, 9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


0) Please send me 
and Operation.”’ 


a ae aes copies of your free 20-page booklet, “‘Playgrounds—Their Planning, Construction 


O) Please send me complete information regarding Anchor Playground Fences. 


O) I should like to take advantage of your Fencing Advisory 


touch with me. 


In writing to Advertisers, please mention CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


tvice. Please have your nearest representative get in 
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T is a cheering word that comes from 
Rome that the peak of vice and in- 
decency has been passed. Under the 

fascist government, a law governing the 
showing of lewd films, books, magazines 
and newspaper stories is being now con- 
sidered which, we venture to hope, may 
be productive of great good, in that coun- 
try at least. If there be any advantages 
in a monarchical form of government, such 
laws as this must be one. When social 
uncleanliness has sunk as low as it can, 
something drastic is needed. Italy is no 
more in need of this law than other coun- 
tries on the continent nor the United 
States. 


Nothing is sadder than the apparent de- 
terioration of a formerly good influence. 
One could weep over the articles on “Com- 
panionate Marriage” by former Judge 
Lindsay of Denver now running in the 
Red Book, and over the Red Book itself 
for publishing them. Evidently the former 
Judge is making a desperate effort to ap- 


pear progressive instead of what many of 
his former friends and admirers feel is 
merely degenerative. 


The effort to take stage cleanup into 
their own hands by the profession itself, as 
indicated in New York after the arrest of 
the actors of certain plays of bad repute, 
is a good sign, but one which must be 
viewed cautiously by the public until they 
have persuaded their own members to close 
these same plays which at present are en- 
joying a huge box office profit by their 
indictment. 


The most encouraging sign of cleanup is 
shown by the rapid growth of the Slow 
Club idea which was originated by the 
young people for their own use. Growth 
from within is, after all, the only regenera- 
ting force. An article telling about the 
new movement appears on the pages of this 
number of the magazine. It merits 


thoughtful study. M.L.L 


Ce 


Teaching Current Events by Motion Pictures 


T is not always possible to put one’s 
finger on the particular event or cause 
which gives the impetus to some im- 
portant step in progress or invention or 
education. But occa- 
sionally it is possible. 
The papers in Boston 
have recently been filled 
with an experiment in 
teaching current events 
which has recently been 
introduced into 40 Bos- 
ton Public Schools, and 
is fascinating educators 
everywhere, since peda- 
gogues are trying to de- 
termine just exactly what 
part the motion pictures 
is to play in teaching. 





In a New York School 


Amazing ignorance about current events 
is revealed by an examination of 17,500 
students in grammar schools, — high 
schools, and colleges scattered through the 
country. The questions 
asked were not difficult, 
but an average of 44 per 
cent was the best result 
possible. Only seven per- 
sons knew who Senator 
Lodge was and such con- 
spicuous characters as 
Lloyd George and 
Hughes were variously 
misplaced. Obviously 
more attention is needed 
to current events in home 
and school.—Courtesy 
of Pathé Exchange. 




















The Study Circle 


Conducted by 
Grace E. Crum, National Chairman of Study Circles 








Study Program I 


This is the eighth and last of a series of outlines based on 


«Mothers and Children 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 








Maternity No Longer a Position for Life 


WHEN WE ARE GRANDMOTHERS 
See Pages 245-263 

1. What is wrong with the simile that 
the mother is like a gardener? a captain of 
a ship? Pages 245-246. 

2. Relate how economic pressure has 
changed living conditions in the last 
twenty-five years. Pages 247-250. 

3. A mother is a two-fold personality, 
Ist, a wife and mother, 2nd, an individual. 
How is she to maintain a proper balance 
between these separate interests, if she is 
to remain a balanced personality? 
250-252. 

4. Why is it necessary from the stand- 
point of the child for the mother to “work 
herself out of a job”? 

5. What are the author’s suggestions for 
a program when maternity is no longer the 
occupation of the mother? Pages 252-258. 

6. “If there is something to do worth 
doing, we will be happy.”” Do you believe 
in this philosophy of life? Page 256. 

7. The author tells us that one mother, 
when her children were grown, astonished 
her family by “going in for beetles,” an- 
other mother took up “spatter-work.” Tell 
of mothers of your acquaintance who have 
adjusted themselves to their changed en- 
vironment when their children left home 
to engage in their life work. Pages 259- 
262. 

8. “If a mother is able to live serenely 
and whole-heartedly without her children, 


Pages 


she is the very one they will want in their 
lives.” Discuss. Page 262. 

9. “Youth is not a time of life—it is a 
state of mind. Years wrinkle the skin, 
but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 
soul. You are as young as your faith, as 
old as your doubt; as young as your hope, 
as old as your despair.” Discuss these sen- 
timents in relation to this chapter. See 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, September, 
1926. Page 4. 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 
See Pages 263-285 

1. The author has seriously considered 
the relation of the modern world to family 
life and has come to certain conclusions. 
Do you agree with the author? Have you 
anything to add to her argument? Pages 
263 ; 276; 282. See ‘““The Drifting Home,” 
by Ernest .R. Groves. 

2. Do you combine forces with your 
neighbor and take turn about in caring for 
her children and yours? If so, do you feel 
that you and your neighbor are profiting 
by this arrangement? Pages 264-267. 
Tell of instances in which mothers have 
worked out neighborhood programs for the 
care of their children. See “Child Study” 
magazine. February, 1927. 

3. The author comes to the conclusion 
that small children associating together un- 
der professional guidance are perhaps better 
off than they would be in their separate 
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homes. Pages 267-271. Can you add argu- 
ments either for or against this statement? 

4. What are the differences between the 
professions of the teacher and the mother? 
Do these differences tend to make the 
teacher more capable of handling small 
children? Pages 271-275. 

5. “Society needs for its highest develop- 
ment the full, purposeful, well-directed ac- 
tivity of every one of its members.” Does 
this mean that the mother must find ac- 
tivities other than domestic, after the chil- 
dren are of school age? Pages 264; 280- 
281. What should be the determining fac- 
tor in a mother’s deciding that she will 
go out of the home to work? 

6. Discuss the advantage of employing 
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in our schools. 
Does your state permit a 


the ‘‘mother-teacher” 
Pages 284-285. 
mother to teach? 

7. “Mothers and Children” was first pub- 
lished in 1914. You will note with what ac- 
curacy the author has foretold tendencies 
which have resulted in our present day nur- 
sery school. Discuss the nursery school, 
Ist, as an agency for supplementing the 
home training of small children; 2nd, as 
an agency for parental education. See 
“Training the ‘Toddler,” by Elizabeth 
Cleveland, for description of the Merrill 
Palmer School. 

8. Are there associations and experiences 
in the home which the nursery school can- 
not supply? Discuss. 
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Study Program II 


This is the eighth and last of a series of outlines based on 


| Wholesome Childhood 


AND GROVES 








CHAPTER VII. 


THE Periop oF STRESS 


Ten Years to Fourteen Years 


THOUGHTS TO CONSIDER 

1. The child must find some means of 
self-expression that satisfies his urge to 
create, or to excel. 

2. Every child, no matter in what cir- 
cumstances his parents may be, needs to 
have a sense of struggle. 

3. We parents mean more to our chil- 
dren than we do to any one else in the 
world. 

4. It is hard for any one to bottle up 
within himself the thoughts that consume 
his energy. 

5. We should pay most attention to the 
type of behavior we wish to encourage, and 
let no emotional excitement attach itself 
to our handling of undesirable situations. 

6. Disobedience is not an insurrection to 
be dealt with; it is a symptom whose origin 
must be probed that we may remove its 
cause. 

7. Nervous, excitable parents teach their 


children, by example, to become unduly 
nervous and lacking in control. 
, QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the feeling of inferiority in 
the adolescent. Pages 149-150. 

2. Distinguish between imagination and 
day dreaming. Imagination is advantageous ; 
day dreaming is sometimes harmful. Give 
authors’ discussions. Pages 150-154. 

3. How does a sense of responsibility 
help to develop a child? Pages 154-155. 

4. Tell of the good and the bad effects 
of hero-worship. Pages 155-156. 

5. What are the difficulties which beset 
the delicate child; the only child? Pages 
157-161. 

6. Describe the introvertive and the ex- 
trovertive type of individual. Why does 
an individual best succeed who has in his 
nature elements of both types? Pages 161- 
162. 


7. Why does the gang hold the interest 














CHILD 


of the boy from ten to fourteen years? Tell 
of the dangerous gang; the beneficent gang. 
Pages 163-164. 

8. Boys and girls need to fellowship 
with their father. Give authors’ view- 
points. Pages 164-165. 

9. Describe the emotional life of the 
child of twelve to fourteen years. 
166-167. 

10. Tell of the importance of a pleasant, 
quiet, home life for the adolescent. Pages 
167-168. 

11. “Our wise adult will try to get his 
youthful friend’s point of view, rather than 
to impress upon him abruptly the results 
of his own years of experience.” Discuss 
the advantages of this point of view. Pages 
168-169. 

12. Why should the adolescent’s prob- 
lem, however foolish it may seem, be taken 
seriously by the adult to whom it is reveal- 
ed? Page 170. 


13. The strain of repression is added to 


Pages 
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the burden of worry if the adolescent has 
no wise confidente. Why is this true? 

14. How may we discover the difficulty 
if a child “flat-footedly” refuses to obey? 
Page 173. 

15. How do you encourage pleasant 
table talk? Page 174. 

16. Discuss the newspaper, the movies, 
the automobile, as influences for good or 
evil in the lives of our children. Page 175. 


REFERENCES 

Clark, Thomas A., “The High School 
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Richmond, Winifred, “The Adolescent 
Girl.” 

Cabot, Ella Lyman, “Seven Ages of 
Childhood.” 

Book 3, “The Angular Age.” 

Book 4, “The Paradoxical Age.” 

Book 5. “The Age of the Gang.” 

O’Shea, M. V., “The Trend of the 


Teens.” 








Study Program WT 


This is the sixth of a series of outlines based on 


The Problems of Childhood 


BY ANGELO PATRI 








Part VI. 
“GIMMIE” 
See Page 273 

1. If effort is the only justification for 
owning a thing, does a child really “own” 
his expensive toy? Explain the meaning of 
the term “own” in this restricted sense. 
May it not be possible for a person to 
“own” a beautiful natural scene more fully 
than the man who has a deed to the acres? 
Explain. 

2. Which toy has the strongest appeal to 
the child the one he has constructed out of 
odd and ends or the toy which has been 
purchased for him? 

3. Are not we as parents inclined to buy 
Christmas presents to gratify our _ own 


vanity rather than to meet the needs of the 
child ? 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 


4. Why does a small child often tear his 
expensive toy to pieces? 

5. Why do blocks, spools, clothespins, 
boards, hammer and nails meet the needs 
of the child at play more fully than the 
ready made mechanical toy? 


HANDS 
See Page 283 

1. Why should the small child be 
allowed to handle many things? 

2. In the training of the hands, why 
should the large muscles be trained first? 
Give reason why a child should use the 
large muscles in his first attempts to write. 

3. The child is born motor minded. He 
wants to do things for himself. He gains 
concepts through experience. He is dis- 
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appointed if you lace his shoes for him. 
Why? 

4. You perhaps have heard a mother 
say, “It is easier for me to do a task than 
to have my child do it.” Why is this atti- 
tude not for the best interest of either the 
mother or the child? 


WASTING TIME 
See Page 287 
1. A small child may repeat a certain 
thing many, many times. Why is this true? 
2. Do we permit our children to try out 
their experiments as often as they should 
for their proper development, or are we 
inclined to feel that their activities will up- 
set the ordered neatness of the home? How 
do you arrange for the busy work of the 
child so that he will not interfere with the 


pursuits of the older members of the 
family ? 
3. Billy wanted to bake a cake. His 


mother went on the theory that the time to 
teach a child to do a task is when he wants 
to do it, not when the mother prefers that 
he do it. So Billy baked the cake. When 
he had finished he said, “Gee, I’m glad I’m 
not a woman!” What had Billy learned 
by the experience? Was the mother’s time 
wasted ? 
LAZY PARENTS 
See Page 299 

1. Child training is nine-tenths parent 
training, In your association with your 
children, have you not had these or similar 
thoughts? Am I irritable, unreasonable, 
erratic, unsympathetic? Am I truthful and 
sincere? What shall be my attitude in a 
given situation with my child? Since the 
child acquires his habits to a large extent 
through imitation, is my example such as 
it should be? 

2. A mother who is attending a certain 
study circle, recently said, “I went to the 
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class to find out how to train my child, but 
instead, the searchlight of inquiry has been 
thrown on myself, and I am finding out 
what kind of a mother I am!” Is this 
mother receiving instruction in child train- 
ing? 

3. When we realize that the child does 
as we do rather than as we say, then par- 
enthood for us becomes the great refiner, 
the insistent urge toward higher living. 
Well may the parent’s prayer be that of 
Holmes in “The Chambered Nautilus” 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul.”’ 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
See Page 305 

1. The school must open its doors. It 
must reach out and spread itself and come 
into direct contact with its people. 

2. The school cannot do it all. The 
parents, the grandparents, the community, 
the homes, the use of leisure, the play, the 
church, the library, and countless other 
agencies are at work quietly but surely in 
the tremendous movement called education. 

3. Educating boys and girls is the big- 
gest job in this land of ours. 

4+. Confidence and faith are at the base 
of all cooperative endeavors. 


PROBLEMS 
See Page 306 
1. What do we mean by 
“education ?” 
2. What sort of an education should the 
home give the child? 
3. Have you visited your school this 
term? 
4+. Do you understand the present day 
teaching methods? Would it not be pro- 
fitable for one of your teachers to come to 
your group and explain the methods of 
teaching reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, history, and geography ? 


the term 








The great clock of the sky says the day’s work is done. 
shoulders his tools and goes home to his evening meal and to sleep. It is a delight 
to feel the energy of new life as we wake in the morning and it ts a delight to 
feel weary and tired and to go to rest in the evening. 
joy of this tired man on his way to refreshing sleep? 


The tired man 


Who can fail to feel the 
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Parent - Teacher 





workers will be inter- 
ested to know that the 
leaflet, “Parliamentary 
Procedure,’ is again 
ready for distribution. It 
will be espevially help- 
ful to those who have 
had little or no experi- 
ence in conducting meet- 
ings or who desire to 





THE FIRST TEN 


the names of charter 
members now living. Just 
one of these has an- 
swered. We feel sure there 
must be others. Will they 
not write at once, if they 
know of this request? 


We have talked some 
about the guide posts of 
the National Congress of 


have some knowledge of teats te 2473 Parents and Teachers. In 
simple _ parliamentary Pie oe 2467 a recent issue of the New 
usage. TEC eT tI 2251 Jersey Bulletin this ap- 
“Pre-School Circles: ie . peared: 

The Foundation Period” New York EEN e Se oe 1270 The Guide Post shows 
is a revision of the pre- Missouri ............+..06. 1231 which way to go, Right, 
school leaflet. The Pennsylvania ......... 1215 left or straight ahead, 
national chairman in this BNI osc o.0 cic vines anes eee 1112 But if we choose not 
publication gives many RN 8 hs ea 1057 right you know. 
parctical suggestions for en 893 We may get /eft instead.” 
the conduct of the work Ohio . 778 Then followed direc- 
of pre-school cicies and Gf @ & # # #|«|.. (kv eos tions which, if summar- 
a short list of material CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE ized, would read: (1) 
helpful to those  inter- Circulation totals as of March Study the aims, purposes 
ested in this phase of 31, 1927 and specific objects of the 


parent-teacher work. 
“Publicity: What It Is 





Congress of Parents and 








and How to Get It” is a 
revision of the earlier publicity leaflet and gives 
definite suggestions for state, district, county, 
and local press chairmen. 

Two new order blanks are ready. The biue 
one is the state order blank and should be used 
by the State Branch in ordering material from 
the National Office. The white blank is for the 
use of locals in ordering material from the 
state distribution center. It may also be used 
by locals in ordering pay material from the 
National Office, in case the state distributing 
center does not handle the national pay material. 
If all orders for material could be sent in on 
these blanks it would be most helpful to the 
National Office. 


What has become of the National Life 
Members in our 48 State Branches? In the 
February issue of the CHILD WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE a request was made that each National 
Life Member send to the National Office his 
name and address, and the year in which such 
membership was secured. To date—March 21 
—just one reply has been received. Unless this 
data is on file it will not be possible to send to 
life members even the notices of annual con- 
ventions, and it may be that very important 
communications will not reach them because 
the addresses on file are not correct. It is 
regretted that the National Office has not on 
file the date when each National Life Member 
joined. This may seem like an unimportant 
matter but it really is important. 

A request was also made in February for 


Teachers. (2) Use the 
Congress publications at 
each meeting to explain the scope of the work. 
(3) Subscribe for the CHILD WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE. (4) Subscribe to the State Bulletin. (5) 
Begin meetings on time. 


Have you all read about the reception in 
Japan given the 11,000 dolls sent from America 
for the Festival of Dolls in that country? We 
wonder how many local associations dressed a 
doll for a far away Japanese child. This fes- 
tival has been a custom in Japan for more than 
1000 years. Just think of that! The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
organized a Committee on World Friendship 
among Children to carry out the idea of sending 
these doll messengers of good will from the 
children of America to the children of Japan. 
The dolls were dressed by classes in day 
schools and Sunday schools, by girls’ organiza- 
tions and by individuals. (In the National 
Office the staff dressed a doll, and a very 
beautiful trousseau the young lady had!) 
When the dolls reached Japan royalty and 
officialdom joined the little girls in their doll 


The Arizona Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will hold its 
annual state convention at the Grand Canyon, 
May 17, 18 and 19. Delegates who come to 
the Grand Canyon, en route to the National 
Convention, are cordially invited to attend any 
of the meetings. All meetings will be held at 
the Community Hall. 
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festival formally to receive the dolls at the 
Y.M.C.A. hall, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on International Friendship among Chil- 
dren in Japan. One thousand children, includ- 
ing many American youngsters, attended the 
reception and there were about 1000 official 
guests including seven imperial princesses, the 
vice-minister of education, and members of the 
American Embassy. 

The dolls will be distributed among the chil- 
dren of the primary and kindergarten schools 
of the principal cities of Japan where other 
receptions will be held. Forty-nine of the dolls, 
one representing “Miss America” and forty- 
eight, the states in the American Union, will 
be presented to Princess Teru and later sent to 
the Imperial Museum. These dolls are parti- 
cularly beautiful. 

Isn’t the above (taken largely from a Tokyo 
dispatch to the Christian Science Monitor) an 
interesting item? 


In a clipping recently received we read: “Art 
magazines and ‘literature’ declared to be sala- 
cious will be barred from the bookstalls and 
news stands in Columbus” (Ohio). This 
announcement was made following a meeting 
attended by the city safety director, the city 
superintendent of schools, two members of the 
city school board, the president of the Franklin 
County Council of Parents and Teachers, the 
vocational training supervisor of the Columbus 
schools, a councilman, and two managers of 
news agencies. Just notice what a representa- 
tive group this was, including, as it does, some 
of the news agencies which are ready to co- 
operate in cleaning up the news stands when 
they are rightly approached. The managers of 
the two news agencies present at this meeting 
agreed to stop distribution of more than six 
magazines. The city safety director refused to 
announce the list of magazines under the ban. 
This shows what a wise man was heading the 
movement whose purpose is to eliminate salac- 
ious literature and magazines from the stands 
in order that the youth of the city may be pro- 
tected. Good for Columbus! Will other cities 
let us hear what they are doing along this line 
of activity? 





Many people are asking for ways of raising 
money that will be unique and interesting. A 
local association in Georgia planned a “Vanish- 
ing Party.’ Have you every heard of one? I 
never had and so the plan interested me 
greatly. One woman began the series by invit- 
ing 7 persons to spend the afternoon with her. 
Each one brought 25 cents for the fund (in this 
case to buy chairs for the school auditorium). 
As soon as possible each one of these persons 
entertained 6 others and each of these forty- 
two gave a quarter. Each one of these forty- 
two in turn entertained five others. These 
210 paid a quarter each and entertained four 
others. These 840 gave a quarter each and in 
turn entertained three others, and so on until 
the last person entertained herself and the 
parties closed. Of course to make the plan 
most successful no person should be asked to 
attend more than two of the parties; and, at 
each party there should be some discussion of 
the Parent-Teacher Association and its work. 
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STUDY 
CHILD TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
normal Also child training for future home needs. 
Accredited College. Student Residence. D d for gr 
Apply for CATALOG. 
Chicago Teachers College, 701 Rush St., Chicago 











B # O S s O M ON THE STRAIGHT 
AHEAD ROAD 
By Genevieve Thomas Wheeler 
3 prizes of 5, 3 and 2 books, Blossoms, will be given for the 
3 best letters, under 100 words, with reasons, answering 
line 5, page 5 in “Blossoms.” Contest ends May 15. 
Please order from Librarians, Dealers or $1.10 prepaid 
BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY (Mars. F.O. Cox, Manager) 
703 Commerce Building Kansas City, Mo. 











Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728 


FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
514.520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











Where Words Fail, Perry Pictures Express 





End of Day Adan 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'%x 8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for children. 
Size 54%x 8. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


For 50 or more. 


Also, Flowers, Insects, Woods and Minerals. Size 7x 9. 
Three cents each for 15 or more. Send $1.00 for 33 
Common Birds with a very brief description of each. They 
should be in every home 


Every child should have a collection of them. 
Send 15 cents for our 64-page Catalogue 


CATALOGU of 1600 miniature illustrations. 
The Perry Pictures 


BOX 92. MALDEN, MASS. 
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The Next Great Step 


Children are our most precious asset. Let us insure for 
them a high character. To stress the importance of spiritual 
training in character education is but to reflect the concern 
and decision of all thinking people. | 


The BOOK OF LIFE has pioneered this field. It has been 
endorsed by Miss Mary Mc Skimmon, ex-president of the 
N.E.A., and by Dr. Luther A. Weigle, professor of religious 
education, Yale University and other national authorities. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


Our Character Analysis Chart—A valuable booklet will be 
gladly sent you free on request. Our Educational Depart- 
ment will beglad to cooperate with youon programs, speak- 
ers, and material on spiritual training in the home. Address 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., INC. 


1032 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


wk Book of fife 
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BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


SHEAF of books of 

play for children, 

each admirable in 
its way, has come to hand. 
One is Montrose Moses’s 
second series called 
dnother Treasury of 
Plays for Children (Boston: Little, Brown 
Co. $3.). We remember Mr. Moses sit- 
ting under the trees on Town Hill, in New 
Hartford, Connecticut, talking about the 
scarcity of dramas that catch the play- 
spirit of a child and feed his imagination. 
We were watching his own little boy crea- 
ting the shapes of his imagination in a 
sand-pile against a symmetrical back-drop 
of small evergreens. ‘Another Treasury” 
is dedicated to that small son, a book of 
fays and buccaneers, a book of deeds and 
bold inventions. “If you have imagination,” 
says the editor, “I will vouch for good re- 
sults.” 





There are a dozen in this series; 
as many as in the first one, and we do 
not doubt that Mr. Moses has skimmed 
the cream of the substantial plays for chil- 
dren by well-known writers. 
are Goodman’s 
son’s 


Among them 
dramatization of Steven- 
“Treasure Island,’ Stark Young’s 
“King With the Iron Heart,’ “Make Be- 
lieve’ by Milne and Gilbert’s “Mikado.” 
We question the inclusion of Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln” unless it is intended 
for reading purposes alone. ‘The produc- 
tion of it seems far beyond young actors. 
In the rest of the plays the play-spirit is 
so manifest as to tide them over the dif- 
ficulties. 


* * * 


Virginia Olcott is the author of Jndus- 
trial Plays for Young People (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.). The object of 
the plays is to teach young people to appre- 
ciate the creative spirit in handiwork. Con- 
tributions of the Old World to our cul- 
tural industries form the motive of these 
one-and two-act dramas. Each play is 
built around an industry, glamorous in it- 


self, and removed from the commonplace 
by being set in a romantic background, 
Florence for the jewelmakers; China for 
the painting of Cornwall 
for the miners; -Nuremberg for the 
tvpemakers and Holland for printers; 
France, Belgium and Switzerland for the 
silk, lace and watch industries. One has 
only to think of these places, and picture 


porcelain ; 


the setting and costuming required to rep- 
resent handicrafts as they were conducted 
in the time of Benvenuto Cellini or T’ien 
Jung of Cathay, to see how they will make 
the past live again. They are, of course, 
just the plays to use in the schoolroom in 
connection with the teaching of geography. 


% 


The Boy Showman and Entertainer, by 
A. Rose (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$2.) is for the boy’s own theatre, in the 
attic, the barn or for parlor-entertainment. 
Here is something, too, for the boy who 
likes to make things, for there are full but 
simple directions for the carpentry, as well 
as for costuming, make-up and production, 
of Marionette shows, a drawing-room cir- 
cus, peep shows, and a simplified form of 
the art of the magician and the ventrilo- 
quist. These are not plays but SHOWS. 
The book is amply supplied with drawings 
and diagrams. 


% * 


There is a fashion nowadays for books 
written by children. Some of them are for 
children, more of them are not, but have 
been put into the print on the supposition, 
either that their naivete will amuse older 
readers, or that they will shed some light 
on the nature of childhood. The first pur- 
pose alone is served by The Admiral and 
Others, by Peggy Temple (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $1.50). Peggy wrote her little 
novel in the course of her Easter and sum- 
mer vacation when she was 12 years old. 
There are some chuckles in it for adult 
readers, who may like to while away an 

















CEL D 


hour with the absurdities of Peggy’s quite 
hilarious characters. 
* * * 

The Book of Life, arranged and edited by 
Newton Marshall Hall, D.D. and Irving Fran- 
cis Wood D.D., John Ruding & Co. Inc., Copy- 
right 1925, 8 vols. Special price to Libraries; 
Buckram $37.75; Royal Art Binding $49.75; 
Leather $62.75. 


The rising generation is deplorably 
ignorant of the Bible as a religious and 
moral guide, and also as a literary work 
of the highest order and as a history of 
peoples who have played the leading role 
in the development of our own civilization. 

The Book of Life is adapted to the needs 
of children at different ages. The treat- 
ment is in accord with our present-day 
knowledge of the most effective methods of 
teaching. The make-up of the books is 
distinctly modern. “The King James ver- 
sion of the Bible is retained, which is cer- 
tainly commendable. It would be a mis- 
fortune if the rising generation were not 
made familiar with the literary form and 
quality of the terms used in the King James 
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version of the Bible. At the same time, it 
is desirable to have the Bible story told in 
present-day linguistic style and terminology. 
M. V. O'SHEA. 

= * * 

Proud new parents will unquestionably 
enjoy comparing notes with Franklin P. 
Adams (F. P. A.) in the May Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The Sprightly New York 
“Colyumist” pours out in “Yes, Sir, That’s 
my Baby” the heretofore undescribed 
feelings of a proud new Daddy. 

Since last month, I have read over again 
two or three times “Yes, But Did He 
Finish it,” the fourth Sutherland-Stearns 
Child-Parent Article, in the May Journal. 

I can’t help but remind you that here 
is one of the most human and vivid pictures 
of how good home training can make a 
rather slow and stupid boy a success and— 
vice versa—how slipshod aimless home train- 
ing can nearly ruin a naturally brilliant boy. 
~ Nore: The correct price of Mr. Patri’s book “‘Prob- 
lems of Childhood” published by D. Appleton & Co. 


is $2.00 per volume, and not the price as stated in 
the review of that book in the October 1926 issue. 
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The most up-to-date book on the subject 


CHILD 
GUIDANCE 


By Dr. Smirey Banton, Director, 

Child Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis, 

Minn.; and MARGARET GRAY BLAN- 

TON, co-author of “Speech Training for 
Children,” etc. 





eR RNS ——————— oe 


Discusses in a simple, frank, and practical 
manner every important phase of child 
| training. Gives detail instructions for the 
proper care of children from birth to ado- 
lescence; and explains in readily understood 
| language the more important results of 
| recent studies in child psychology. This 
is a common-sense handbook of proved 
methods that should be in the hands of 
every parent. 


Price, $2.25 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


eT Ok 


Octavo, 301 pages 











CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
For Research Students, Leaders of Child Study 
Groups, Teachers, Parents, and all 
Persons Working with Children 
Elementary Courses Advanced Courses 


Basic University Courses in Various Phases 
of Child Life 
Observation and Practice in Preschool Laboratories 
Field Work in Parent Education 
Direction in Research 


June 13 to July 22, 1927 
Tuition, $30 


IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 





State Conference 
Child Study and Parent Education in Iowa 
June 23, 24, 25, 1927 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


State University of lowa lowa State Teachers College 
Iowa State College State Council 





Address: 


IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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Blue Ribboners—100% in The 1926 Summer Round-Up of the Garland 
School Parent-Teacher Association, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


May Day program adds a great new force in the churches of the country— 


M° first this year falls on Sunday and to the organizations already enlisted, the 


Catholic, Jewish, Protestant. 


Through the pulpits and the religious press 


will sound a strong note of appeal for the spiritual needs of the child and the considera- 
tion of childhood in its total aspects—physical, intellectual, spiritual. 








WHEN AT THE CONVENTION 


Look up the 


Child Welfare Magazine 
Booth in the 


CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


SIAR n—_—_> 


SEE 
The Interesting Display 


HEAR 


About our new programme 


EXAMINE 


The Novel Leather Binder that holds 
12 issues of Child Welfare Magazine. 


SUBSCRIBE 


And assure yourself of 12 months’ in- 
structive pleasure. 











The Improved 


SFranklynette 


Tailored to your individual measure- 
ment from all-wool 


Whipcord 


or 
Gabardines 


(Shower-Proof } 


$35.00 
Imported Linens, $20.00 


Habits sent upon approval if you mention your 
bank or on “Pay Postman Plan” 
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Write for Samples and Booklet ‘‘C.W.”’ 


A. A. FRANKEL, 
Habitmaker 
Front & Dauphin Streets, Phila. 
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